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FOREWORD, 



■? I- 



;l)hi time has come for a' reexamination !of gradu^e - brtgraiiis iff educa- » 
'W^ittf •^•Thf pressures for change during recent years hiVe falurNd.the /\ 
: '^Mitional missions of those jproVam^ ahd the present confusion and \ 
y : Uncertainty wi4 1 not be dispelled without i conscious effort to redefine ' 

; Ration of or educators. . n V : ; J ■ - ' /' 

, • The authors of these chapters all have experience as administrators 
ir-?®/4n • school Gpl 1 ijjes * or departments* of education, ^and are wen-qualified 
^fytiko undertake such a redefinition, ; the contributors; were asked fi rst to ^ 
consider the current state of gradutte programs irl education In tterrns of 
the pressures, problems, dileirimas- L and ppportunit i es--f aci ng^hei r. i ndl- ^ 
vidua! institutions, and then to project direction's! and options for the 
future. Readers of this docunfht will find the diversity; of perspectives 
intriguing, and. the cumulative insights of these educational headers p 
11 TumTnating* ■' \ . [ .■ \ 

The American Associ ation of Col leges fer Teacher Education and* the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Teacher Education have -"co-OTerated^nlthe preparation of 
this publication, for the purpose of stimulating ^hofrjjjht and action In 
' long-range planning for these vital programs, l^a acknowledge with grati- 
tude the provocative contributions of all the authors and of Ke^in Ryan, 
who prepared the introductory and concluding statements^ We ^1 so express 
our sympathy *t the tragic death of one of the .authors, Ira J, Gordon; he 
. will be missed, , ■ ... • ■ 

Reader comments and reactions are welcomed, In addition, the Clearing- 
house invites the submission of papers on the topic of graduate programs in 
education, for possible inclusion i*h ERIC. Documents at0pt'ed are indexed 
arfd abstracted, and are announced in Resources in Education, a monthly r 
1 ndex\ava11able in libraries and resource centers ac'ros;£\t^e country. With 
the authors 1 permission, suo|j documents are made avail able, in microfiche 
and/or xerographic copy to users of ERIC* In this manner* .mat^ials of 
^generally limited "distribution are given more widespread; di|^CTjin nation, and 
"the information base for education continues to be strengthep^a. 
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^Editor V; 
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« ^ INTRODUCE 




. , For several decades the growth and development of teachers has been a 
topic pf^oncern ampjig^ educators*. However, 1 ike many" other important 
topics, ft has 1 not received sustained "Sr ? systematic attention. As long as 
we ha v e fi ad classrooms, there ha s b een a nee d for vt eachers to gain g reater 



to e nc o u hteV n evPfdea sV and to develop new 



command of their teaching areas . 

skills and strategies* »f teacjiingv At the present time, the need for the 
further development of bur teaching force iV acute and the subject is onfe 
of increasing interest. Indeed, there has been, a veritable explosion of 

ponographs on what is often referred to as "the 
Oft the It her hand, there has. not been a great deal ■ 
i. njg oft the university's rOle in the advanced 



books, reports, and 
i nservice problem. 11 
of recent reflection and wri 
trailing of -teachers 



v 



There are several Reasons such a 



.reexamina^icwi of graduate teacher 
, « First/edufeation is not a static 
)W ties Change. Knowledge changes, 



) 



^ducatlan i| particul a'rly timely now. 
field* phijkdren change* Soaial prtof 

although perhaps^iot as much^as man> hafte Asserted in recent" years. And, 
al so , teachers cnahge. *They t6o f go through stages of development both as 
le And* as professionals. \.' . * , l - 

A second reason i s that Ifeachers ar^ initially undertrai ned, I bel ieve 
it is wen-recognized that rone^ cannot provide arf adequate base for a * > 
lifetime of professional prVctke/Jn the / short tije availfble duping^ the A 
uhdergraduaW yearn, The fact Jjf Trie matter tf "mat for a. 4 secondary school 
teacher we demand only 'about /feO\percent of a^year for al 1 professional 
education, including student^eaching . Th^fcgure is somewhat higher for- 
an elementary school teacher, but the training often falls far short of 
what is needed. So the teacher goes into serviqp. wi th a very inadequate' 
basic* training. . . J ^ \ , -* 

fi * third, as a result of the undergraduate enrollment shrinkage 
experienced by schools of education, universities appear to be free to 
shift some of their human resources to graduate teacher education. Whether 
this is fact or fancy retrial ns to be determined.- Those who would use the 
argument should first analyze the comparatively high pupil /professor ratiq . 
which has^charaeterized undergraduate teacher education programs. Secbpd/ 
they ^hou1)d examine th^ir programs in light of the fact that the' clinical 
trai'ni'fig »fhat. has. been urged ^n4^-to .some degree, ^p^acticed in under^, . 
gra^upte teacher education Qfp|rams in recent years is much mo^l labor- k 
intensive than the traditional approach. Still , howler, there arg* * - 
institutions where the impetus to reassign" faculty members to graduate 4 
teatheK education, for whatever reason, is. strong^, 
*~ • A fourth re^san for reexamining our graduate programs fbr teachers is 
that the character gfjthfe teaching profession has changed. It is^ notion gen 
revaj^iYig.-d"6oi^ pj 5 



ft 



or 

n>6 fission. Because of tl\e piljl , the economy, 
host of other reasons,' teachers are staying*! n 
profession for longer and longer periods. The teacher dropout problem i s* a 
tm ng of ,the past. The, need for proaudiWg sufficient support tj£ these 



a 

toirth 



"rater, and^ a 



the falling 
the 



experienced professional s is mo r£ urgent. / ^ V 

* A fifthr reason, and one of a very different stripe, has to do with 
^tioh, "Who will do i nservice?" At one level, this is 4 



the 



ques 

Ktical question. But whether it is 
c|roo1 systems or thi professional 
;onsurting f.ljrms who 



the universities or,1 
associations of teacr 



pragmatic and, 
colleges, or 
ers or priv^ 



.A 



actually do i nservice trajriing of teachers, is a 



1 v, 



(. 



question of serious social significance. A good deal of money and "power - 
.are on the line* here. In the rapidly expanding educational environment of 
ten years »ago there was plenty of work for everyone. However, the « 

• 'perception of many policy makers and public officials is that education 
today is an overbuilt Industry." , )\ • ,.- .•*' 

. The economfo- implications of the question, Who will do inservice 

'• training?" are far-reach ino. Certainly they are for that sector of the 

V educational community that I know best—departments, schools, and col 1 ages 
'of education, \In the sixties', higher education's education unit went * 
through a massive buildup to respond to, the call for what then seemed an 
ever-expanding need for teachers,^ ^though there have been recent reports 
of a coming teacher shortage in the early 1,980s , at the present the need 
has diminished dramatically 'and the colleges and schools of education are 

r "busily preparing themsel ves to- respond 'to the training needs of teachers , 
iff service. If, through souk? .'redirection or altercations of some kind, 
schools and colleges are excluded from' inservice training, the. shock v/ave 
through higher education would ib§, in the short' torm, devastating. While 
not an economist or a political scientist, L believe that excluding higher 
education from the inservice education of teachers In the long run would" 
""have unhealthy 'effects' on. the entire educational enterprise in this' . '- 
country. . ' , 

These, then,, are flyj reasons that now, is the likely moment for the^ y 
reexamination of graduate teacher education, lo aid ,in this reexamination, 
r . the- ERIC Clearinghouse "on Teacher Education has invited' a distinguished f 
j group oNeducators, many pith scholarly interest In this- area and extensive 
' " experience* jn graduate tiacher education. .It is our hope that these essays 

V will not 'only 'encourage^ X reSh » new l ook r at our graduate programs , and the 

t further study of this topic, but will prompt many to move j£b action, devel- 
; oj3[ing new , and more powerful graduate 1 programs for teachers 

^1 ' w KEVIN RYAN 



1 



,The Ohio State University 




) 
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■ . f , GRADUATE' PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR- TOMORROW 

/■ " Richard J. Clarke Jr. r ind Mario 0, Fanttni 

•i . . t *■ 

In the con-text of today's society , /an educational system that TS^iwqoad, 
cohered j and ^n-fifimyn^qqing U needed to .replace th£»6utmoded system 



of schools that currently exists, Ouf-pfeserit "system is" overloaded with 
agendas, confused about priorities, psychologically depressed, and ogly- 
marglmilly effective* Graduate professional' education, /long preoccupied 
with jschooUng, now must* strict its focus" to the -development of a new 
educational system. \ * -T . \ tt 

% Thts system will be Inyolved in designing and impl ementihg cognitive 
and affective T physical and social , fornyCanct infprmal learning environ* 
ments for A people of all .ages. Graduate education Will necessarily tap a 
wider range of expertise than jn the past, arid! will be involved with* a' 
broader spectrum of educational agencies than eve ijf before- .'Consequently, 
it will eflso increasingly be caught up' ir^ event|-yf th^e political and 



economic carpnas^. 

In the folloWi ng paragraphs' we will first examine what we perceive as 
critical changes in the social and ^educational context in which -programs 



for the^education professions are designed. . We will then discuss f steps we 
are taking to increase tile capacity of our one school to far more ready for 
the 1980s andVbeyondp Vfjth these steps we are cautiously toptlmis-tfc that^ 
we* can trairt the leaders whose commitments, knowledge/ and skills can stem 
the riising tide of public ana professional disjl lusionmer>t ; about thebapac- 
ity of social and educational institutions tb perform their designated and 



ideal roles. 



SOCIETAL AND EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT 



Graduate professional education Had Hot been "invented" whenvtfany of 
today's senior citizens first started their r . Yormal schooling. : The invert-, „ 
tors were products of 19tn*centurytAmer1cqn schooling, characterize by 
Webster Spellers, McGuYfey Readers, exalted history, moral' lessons J rural 
contexts, the work efhic, domestic orientation, and manifest dtestiny, >A 
catalog of societal changes since the turn of the century would be encyclo- 
pedic in quantity an^d 'obscuring in detail, Yet a 'few generic chrfhges are 
critical in understanding major differences in the contexts' in which our 
graduates will go to work, p 

The U.S. population has shift§d from .east to west Jfrotii agrarian v to 
urban settings, and—subsequently and in part- -from the tfities to the 
suburbs.*^ People 1 1v^\onger ; and workf fewer hours, days§ and years of their 
lives, At the same Rime the United States, once the sourCe of unlimited \ 
land and resources, is now Jargely ^pulated and conspicuously limited in 
natural resources, The OPEC carte^ ability to establish 4 policies whose 
significant Import tp the American econofny as a whole affects each , and., 
every Individual signals clearly the validity of Buckminster Fuller's 
proposition that we live, i nterdependently , on Spaceship Earth. 

The legislative and judicial branches of government have established 
beyond the (jpubt of public' education '$ performance t^at equal opportunity^ 
for young and old, ricih and poor, gifted and handicapped; minority "type A" 
and minority "typft B men and women—shoal d be -more than rhetoric or 



tokenism* addition, we have also witnessed the rise of collective 
bargaining^ special ization'i 0ass= communication, urbanization, technology* 
and population mobility in refcent decades* are also living, for the' 
first time, in a post-industrial society where more (person's are employed 
providing services than producing goods\ * 

■dd^ilJ usjon _ _ ^ _^ t 

4 4n the education rea,lm, a greater proportion of people attend^and 
complete high school and college than e\lr before- Despite th*C fact that s 
1SAJ scores are lower than In almost two decades, more^than half of today's 
high school graduates attend college* Olden students are i'ncreasi ngty 
populating college classroJms* Education budgets a re. tighter and demands 
for accountability are greater/ Policy, administrative, *and currfgul ar. \ 
decisions at all levels are increasingly influenced or determined by state \ 
and national policies,' and by negotiated contracts. A college degree is no 
longer a* passport to employment) Mass television, accessible to virtually 
the entire^ population * has challenged formal education as the country's 
primary 'educational institution. - ■ L 

Both the public and professional educators, are less enchanted with the 
•performance and achievements of public schooling than at any time in recefct 
history* Therefore, graduate pVograms in education are today at a cross- 
roads which demands creative synthesis of <el itist and populist norms to the 
end .of recruiting,, educating, and facing personnel who are at once e^jert 
§nd eclectic in designing and implementing effective educational systems. 
Just as the qualitative exhortatipns of the liberal arts advocated have 
been s^own inadequate, so too have the p^t panaceas of training-oriented 
behaviorists in effectively turning the tide of disillusionment with public 
education and its leadership* , 

In the context of these developments, a proliferation of alternative ' 
and compensatory educational agencies have been created or strengthened in 4 
recent years to accomplish what the mai nstream institutions have failed to 
do—or have done poorly—and to meet new societal needs* Private school j, 
for positive and negative reasons; are enjoying an unprecedented boom* 
Alternative programs and schools, both public and private," are attracting 
attention ^id students by their appeal to a sense >of community, humanistic 
values, And competency* Social agencies--drop out, drop in, teen, learn- 
.injC drug, and Counseling centers; homes for runaways, juvenile offenders, 
* and pregnant teens— have been established to supplement or replace services 
historically offered or needed by schools. A proliferation of agencies, 
too, hrave emerged to provide social and educational, services\to tradition- 
ally noa-school-age populations; these are characterised particularly by 
tfdult education, community education, and senior citizen centers and 
programs* '• ( j . - ^ ; 

Nev| Roles in Education ^ ^ 1 „ ' 

An education^ most traditionally defined roles continue, and a host of 
new roles have appeared. Through, federal programs such as Teacher Corps .* 
and Teacher Centers, school-based teacher educators have become key 
personnel. With the Implementation nationally of Public Law 94-142, and 
in Massachusetts of Chapter 766^ special education administrators, con- 
sultant teachers, and experts irj individualizing the educational process 
are Increasingly In demand. Court deci s i ons* st emmi ng from the landmark * 



Brown vs. Board Qf Education decision in 1954, and subsequent school system 
polices, "have generated,\a whole range of professional roles which-rwhile 
not el early label id nor uniformly defined- -a re significantly different from» 
those of the past % * ' : * * 4 ^ 

Tightened education budgets and increased legislative* judicial > and 

# /TJn1pn roles in educational decision making have led to a new set of skills 

-T^nd- newHenow^ 

Reaching and administrative levels. Social service agencies, publishers, 
; business, and industry are simultaneously discovering and acting on their • 
educational roles, with a resulting incr^ased^demand for education profes- 
sional s* within their, ranks. Day care workers, television writers, and^ 
^educatiop directors Vn libraries, museums, 'and industrial sites are aVI 
now part of the education profession* On the International front, experts 
in community development, training, adult literacy, non-formal education, 
and college development are al l participating in the* education scene. 

Withtn traditional, mainstream education, thera continues to exist a 
t reservoir of immense tal enWcoupled with a simultaneous sense of impo- 
tence or incompetence. A parallel phenomenon at all levels, especially 
the graduate, Is what 4 Jam's has called "group think." A prevailing sense; 
of smugness and invulnerability precludes attention to negative feedback 
and reinforces the belief that what is being done' is right. As Criticism 
grows 1 , as aptitude and achievement test scores decl ine, and as urban 
f education continues to flounder, the "group think" phenomenon increases, 
reasonably but detrimentally for, all involved. m 

The preceding catalog of changing contexts and developing roles, while 
not exhaustive, is nonetheless clearly suggestive. The Issue for all those 
Involved in graduate professional education is to attempt to make sense of 
it all" and then to take some action . While we caution against the status 
quo implications of "group think," we also caution against a nongeneric 
over T response to particulars, The^ challenge is to sort out the funda- 
mental changes from the transitory shifts, arid then to orient our own 
Institutional adjustments to the former, 

\~-> FUTURE DIRECTIONS FOR TODJY . . 

|n the remainder of this chapter we discuss s|eps that we at th£ -Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts School $ of 'Education ar$> currently taking or ser- 
iously contemplating ^o makfe' our own institution more responsive to the 
societal need for. a comprehensive educational system. Much of what we 
discuss is for the purpose of "enabli ng," rather than defining and com- 
pleting the agenda, In the process ;* we assume that graduate professional 
education should be concerned with preparing its graduates to provide 
leadership in de'fini s ng, implementing, and' nurturing all, or significant 
parts,* of our educational system, /— \ 

For clarity, we have organized our discussion into four broad and 
interrelated areas: power and control; curriculum; personnel; and fiscal/ 
organizational concerns. , - <tpCf 

Power and Control V 1 1 



The graduate" education of professional educators for the future must^y, 
be designed in response to a vision of what education wi 11 be and a clear 
sensitivity to the needs, aspirations, and realities of the potential 



graduate student population of the coming decides* As^e'have suggested 
'earlier (and #111 elaborate on when we discuss ; curriculum), graduate profes- 
sional educatipri will necessarily and appropriately-move farther away from 
its historical roots in the arts and sciences. ^It will ±% less preoccupied 
with preparing professors and basic researchers (who wifl nonetheless con% 
tinue. to play a crucial role) and more concerned with^education pVactftipn-. 
,ers-wha-cw-func^40n™in-TTeadersliip ~ro 4 le 



It will; increasingly recruit experienced, working people whose economic 
demands "require that they either contyiw6 to w6rk or receive substantial ( 
' f undtng duri ng the -period of graduate 4tlid^, V ( 

To enable significant changes' in ctirVicul urn and procedures, to, 
encourage practice-oriented as well ars traditional academic definitions V 
of quality j and to al low graduate professional education.to^fQndtion as an, 
equal and effective partner with -external agencies, schools o| educatiop^ 
across the country must have increased decision-making authority withM 
their own Institutions* In our own experience j "the significant^ positive 
progress made in opening channels of communication- and sharefd^ decision . 
making between schools, colleges, or departments of education and profes- 
sional s in the field has not been matthed by a" simul taneous reexamination 
of control over decision making within most institutions of higher educa- 
tion. We are therfrfpre urging our own faculty to examine and clarify: 

1. The historical and current reasons for differentiating between* M. A, 
and M.Ed..» and between Ph.D.. and Ed.D. , degrees ' ". - 

2* Implications of these differences for staffing , admi ssions 
curriculum, personnel actions, and all aspects of graduate 
k professional edutation - \» 

3* Judgments about the relative quality erf the degrees compared, and 
^ different operatlona] definitions of ^auslity" \ 



4, Decision-making control and accquntabil ity for M,|d,"and Ed.D. 
programs, \ * -, . . t 



f 

The lack of differentiation between graduate- degrees has led to . ; 
innumerable* unnecessary < and unproductive conifli^ts and compromises and, 
ultimately, to a reduction in standards for all of graduate^ education. For 
example, a graduate faculty in arts and sciencesi determines that, to remain 
on the graduate faculty, every member must publish X scholarly works in T 
referee^ journal s over Z semesters. This may be an Eminently reasonable 
criterion where the primary role for the faculty members in question is : 
guiding, directing, and assessing the work of graduate students preparing 
to be scholars and researchers. It may alio be an appropriate criterion 
for certain faculty members in education where the specialty is research 
or an aspect of knowledge development, It is not, however,, an appropriate 
generalized criterion for all^ faculty members who are critical to a high- v 
quality, doctoral level' professional schooT, >Thusi- when ■ faced with a 
-yes/no choice, we are forced "to oppose adoption of the- criterion. Whether 
the final answer is -yes or no, there are unavoidably losers in ttiis 
process, y . * \ ■ \ * 

Another example which persists as an issue in our institution is the t 
use, of Graduate Record Examination s6or|^,ind grade point averages is % 
admission criteria and institutional quality measures, For tniddl e-class « 



/ 



students Recently out of cpllege, these are excel lent predictors of 
. academic Success in terms ^#fWst*taj<ing ability and overall academic 
achievement* # However, when the candidate, for admission is between 25 and 
50 years . of age, and oriented toward a practitioner rote in /an educational' 
setting, th% GRE-GPA 4 indicators can and, abound be superseded by other 
factors s especial ly« by tfre\ candidate 1 s demonstrated ability to perform in a 
work setting- . When, graduate professional education Is regarded as integral 
to |nd subsumed by the general arts and sciences graduate process, and when 
^rri teria^ and standards are. i dent i fied ancl applied on a campus-wide basis, 
fiece^sary modifications "'for graduate professional education either will- not 
occur, oji will occur at considerable expense to goodwill and to others 1 
aspirations for a different kTnd of quality. 

We educators in colleges and universities' are often our, own worst 
enemies because although -we recognize the low status schools, colleges, 
and departments of education- (SCDEs j hold on most campuses, we compensate 
by compoundi ng the problem. We often- exhort* oursel ves and, Col leagues to 
improve' 'quality—and the#e very exhortations presume and confirm the appro- 
priateness of arts and, sciences standards. "We hall the quality of. graduate 
Institutions from which our faculty members come, the high academic caliber 
of our graduate students, the sophistication of research designs, displ ayed 
by a sampl e of our dissertations over the past five years, the excellence 
of faculty publications, the rigor of our academic and personnel review 
procedures, and the very substantial course load-t^ng carried by our 
faculty members* However, we are relatively silent about the diversity 
of pur faculty, the alternative admission criteria used In sel ecting many 
graduate candidates, the project dissertations that have been completed, 
the faculty members who are excellent but don't publish, the private 
adaptations of curriculum review processes to facilitate off-campus work 
and the extensive use of external clinical personnel as a fundamental 
teaching resource in the School- Silence Is dam ning. Unlike our col- 
leagues in medicine and law, we have not Insisted on the Independence 
necessary, even to think adequately about the appropriate nature of grad- 
uate professional education, 

In a 1975 study including Interviews with 70 academic departments and 
14 graduate deans, Breneman concluded: 

The financial stress and changing market conditions experienced by 
departments in the "Arts and Sciences" disci pi 1 nes have-not stimulated 
many major program changes* Rather, most departments visited in the 
course of this study seem to be following a conservative, "enclave" 
strategy designed to maintain the status quo* During the site visits 
little evidence was observed of leadership on the part of graduate 
faculty or administrators in pressing for a reexamination of the goals 
and purposes of the various graduate programs (1975, p. 78), 

May hew also detailed the "Inertia" of graduate education in the arts 
and sciences and observed that professional schools have displayed far 
greater change, innovation, and effort to reform. He attributed the 
difference primarily to the public visibility of professional schools. 

First, and probably most Important, the professional practice of a 
physician, lawyer, architect, engineer, or even businessman is much 
more visible to the public and more open to public scrutiny and public 
^pressure. Faculties concerned with the preparation of practitioners 
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therefore have a very rea*l professional ;and economic stake i.n public 
regard for practitioners (1972s p. 1). * . • . 

* . - In ^deriving his ( examples, Mayh^w cit^ed 'medicine* law, architecture, 
engineering, and business. It il^time for education to add itself to the 
list* . - ' i ■ - 



Curricul um --- ^ 

The curriculum "Of professional education will be concerned with 
designing^learnlrig environments for more diverse settings and wide-ranging 
populations* Designs will focus on both personal (or individual) and 
institutional growth* Given the rapid advances of technology and know! edg< 

'in specialized fields, as well .as the increased recognition of the desira- 
bility of cultural plural, Ism in American society professional education 
can anticipate- an unprecedented tension between--and yet demand for botfi— 
special ization and general Ization in the design .and conduct of graduate., 
study* /Institutional prescription wilT compete with student determination 
of- graduate programs of study. The public in general, and organized 

' teaching and human service professions in particular, will demand an even 
greater voice in shaping the graduate education curriculum. State and 
federal mandates in the form of certification regulations and funding ; 
policies will influence curriculum even more as private .sources of funds 
decrease and the job mirket for graduates becomes less focused an6 % more - 
regulated. The shift from a goods- to a services-oriented economy will 
create a whole set of roles which are appropriately -described as educa- 
tional and for which preparation will be inadequate unless we reorient our 
curricula accordingly. Given these realities/ we at the University of 
Massachusetts School of Education are currently involved in reassessing 
future direction^. 

We have used several n gi vens JI in attempting to project graduate 
curricular decisions at bur own school 

• Education Is a formal and informal process which takes place in 
homes, schools, places of worship, community agencies, and 
businesses; it occurs through a variety of modes of communication; 
it is a lifelong process* 

• Education and training are different, and wl must be concerned with 
both. 

t Many of the roles for which our graduates prepare will be replaced 
or redefined In coming decades; a majority of our graduates will 
make significant role changes, both In and outside the scope of 
formal education, during their careers* 

t Professional education in any sphere is characterized by the 
development of knowledge and theory on the one hand and its 
effective clinical application on the other. Each is integral and 
both are interdependent in professional education* 

* * 

t Any institution must eschew the temptation to be all things to all 
people; what an institution can Be is primarily a function of its 
faculty talents, potential, and aspirations, 
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• the. graduate student population in education is increasingly^^ 
experienced, mature, and self-directed, > " w 



•Education is a value-transmitting and value-creating process* 
• Graduate education prepares educational leaders. 



, While none of these , ,r givens" is particularly original, each is useful 
ancl c&n be translated into mandates or guidelines for future directions 
and for the ways in which we' plan, organize, and conduct graduate educa- . 
iioffU After extensive debate and examination, we have used the fallowing 
guidelines in particular to- provide us with a sense of direction and - 
stability: ys 



1. 



The historical and future role of school 
'and the educational role of other agen 
also -be formally reeognized. Both are 
professional education. 



should be acknowledged, 
c<kg and Institutions should 
necessary agendas for * 



2. 



Graduate programs need to be developed around generic rather than, 
narrow categorical foci. 



3, Clinical settings are a critical, integral part of the process of ' 
• graduate professional education. \ 9 

4, An institution's graduate programs are more appropriately governed 
by a. series of process and quality s rather than content, criteria, 

5, Any graduate education program should provide, evidence of, and 
insist on the development of, clear and reasoned value positions 
that will guide graduates 1 behavior* - 

The international and human services education programs at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts Illustrate twp appropriate arenas for expanded 
graduate professional education. While each has value in its own right, 
each also has the added attribute of providing perspective on more 
school-oriented practice. 

International Programs , In discussing past and proposed activities of 
the Center for International Education at the University, Program Director 
^David Evans said: 

Throughout its history the Center has been involved in working out 
a process whose goal is to involve people in their own development, 
.. The adaption of Frelrlan consciousness-raising approaches, the use of 
participatory processes In activities ranging from materials develop- 
ment to project design, and the attempt to design and implement a 
collaboration approach to the field sites, all of these reflect the 
commitment of the Center to a particular goal and style of nonformal 
education and of the developmental process in general (-1978) . 
*-- * 

Evans cited roles and functions which are, developed within the Center's 
efforts and for which graduate students provide technical assistance: 
village and community development, the creation of adult literacy and' 



vocational training programs, materials production and training develop- 
ment', and addressing anjd resolving a host of specific developmental issues 
i n la wide range of settings* 

I 3 f * 

' - Human Services Programs * Bailey Jackson et al - defined human services 
as a fi^ld that adheres to an educational orientation to promote thi 
realization of human potential" (1978, p. 4), They described doctoral 
Ifevel work In the field within four areas of emphasis: Service Del i very > 
Administration and Management, Training, and Research and Evaluation. 

Human services is regarded as holistic, consumer determined, problem 
generated, and assistance, oriented, As such, our International and human 
- services programs address agendas fundamental to education in all settings, 
\ Their added virtue is that they operate far enough afiel d' to be relatively 
unfettered by tradition, thereby offering the opportunity for perspective 
on close-to-home problems and issues* 

Graduate programs must be generic; No group is duller than that which 
Is homogeneous. No training is more dead-end than that which prepares 
superb bloodletters in an era of internal medicine. We have studiously 
avoided the development of graduate level programs to, prepare people for 
narrowly defined roles because the narrow role orientation imposes poten- . 
tial blinders for'faculty and students alike, because such training is 
likely to be of only transitory value, and because the greater, special iza- 
tion predicts a concurrent 1 imitation on the people anB ideas the student 
will encounter* We prepare leaders and administrators, but we are careful 
not to 'isolate those involved in higher education from those involved in 
special education or vocational education or, for that matter, from super* 
intendents, principals* or program officers, 

Any graduate program must have significant clinical settings which are 
integral to the design of graduate study. At the UniversityAf Massachu- 
setts School of .Education 5 we are developing two types: topical resource 
centers and field-based laboratory sites. ■ The former are interdisciplinary 
campus-based centers viherd written resources are stored; faculty and 
students come together to bring their particular expertise to bear on a 
topic of current concern; and team research is conducted and disseminated. 
The latter are a variety of schools and other agencies representing a range 
of types, level sr and settings in which facul ty and students can practice. 
A formal relationship exists between these laboratory sites and the Univer- 
sity,, with participants at the sites expecting to benefit equally from the % 
University contacts. Thus, this relationship Is mutually beneficial for 
al 1 in vol ved. 

Topical Resource Centers currently being developed include: 

• The Center for Alternatives In Education — an outgrowth of our 
National Alternative Schools Program 

• the Center for Equal Educational Opportunity— a new thrust developed 
from our Urban Education and Foundations Program and from the 
relocation of Meyer Weinberg, his library, and the journal, 
Integrateducation , to the School 

• The Center for Applied Genetic Epis tempi ogy --dedicated to applying 
Piagetian principles; developed in' conjunction wlttT Placet in 
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Geneva; with the assistance of Eleanor Duckworth from Geneva and a 
^variety of Up IversHy faculty members and students ' 



• The Center for Cbl lecti ve Bargaining in Education—initiated "jointly 
, ! by the University's Labor Relations Center, School of Business^ and 

School of Education Administration Program, . . 

, ' •" The Non-Formal Education Centers -developed by the School 's Inter- 
,;- national Education .Program in collaboration with faculty members and 
students in teacher education, staff development, and multicultural 
education; and with educators and community members from Ecuador, 
Ghana, Thai 1 artel, and Indonesia 

• The Center, for Futures in Education— an arm of the School ! s Future 
Studies Prigram, in collaboration with Buckmi nster /uller and the 
Division of Continuing Education, 

- Field-Basect Laboratory Sites are local, regional, and i nternational . 
On campus, the Infant Day Cane Center, University Day School , and Univer- 
sity- Laboratory School are run wholly by School of Education • personnel 
and represent- preschool and early childhood education cl inic$. The Mark's 
Meadow Laboratory School {%-&) and the Hampshire Educational j Coll abora- 
t i ve 1 s Alternative School (5-9) operate in University facilities with 
some additional financial support by the School of Education; but primary 
operating authority resides with an external board* The Advocate Program, 
-a school and community for juvenile offenders, is housed and 1 run by the 
School of Education with external support, and represents one clinical site 
for students i n human service concentrations. 

Regionally, close and contractual relationships exist with the Arnherst J 
Worcester, and Boston schools; the latter two are currently secondary level 
sites. "\ Explorations are underway to develop one entire : K-12 district in 
Boston as a primary clinical setting foe, the School* Sites nationally and 
internationally, especially a Pueblo school in New Mexico and a public 
school in Bristol, England, are also systematically tied to the School of 
Education, 

Both the topical resource centers and field-based laboratory sites are 
designed to encourage generic and cross-di sci pi i nary approaches. Both are 
geared to and can accommodate the needs of part-time and full-time students 
and faculty* * 

Graduate study at the School of Education Is and will probably continue 
to be highly, prescriptive in terms of processes and large Ty nonprescripti ve 
in terms of content, P^rt icul arly at the doctoral level where the student 
population is general ly .experienced and highly self-directed, the locus of 
program decisions Is shared between the candidate and a three-member 
advisory committee, The major required process steps %re: forming the 
committee, developing a comprehensive program of study, passing a written 
and oral comprehensive exam, developing a dissertation proposal, and 
completing and defending the work. 

Recent trends which seem valuable Include: 

1, ^Substantial practicum work, both i University teaching 
and other internships, as part of the designed program of 
study 
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2. An increase in the range of methodologies used in dissertations; a 
trend away from highly control I ecT experimental designs and- toward 
historical , anthropological /and sociological desi.gns 

3. Greater explicit connection between all aspects of doctoral study 
and specific rssues facing practitioners, # who comprise a large 

} proportion of our doctoral student^. 

Recent trends which pose dangers for the ^effectiveness of -doctoral 
Study include: , 

i. A* tendency to special ize from the start, without assuring breadth" 
of knowledge as' well* as communication with others about their work 
an4 Ideas . / 

2* Some excesses of tinkering with practical solutions of present 
. problems without sufficient historical and theoretical und^r- . '■ 
pinnlngs 1 * 

' f 

S) An -automatic' response on the part of some faculty members, when 
...faced with issues such as #1 and #2, to propose prescriptions that 
cure the occasional Ills but that often' serve unwittingly to set 
limits on the- potential ly most 1 creative aspects of the system, 

> ■ , . • ^ ") 

Personnel _ - ■ , ■> 

Diversity is critical in a graduate education faculty. Therefore at 
the University of Massachusetti School of Education we have sought andw411 
continue to seek the follpwirjg mix: ' 



1. Faculty members whose training and expertise are In traditional 
areas of education: ' curriculum, foundations, instruction, 
research, evaluation, administration, counseling 

2. Practltioners^with proven records 1 of distinction working \i.n 
schools, ^social service agencies, and administrative posts 

3. k Faculty members whose, training, background, and expertise are in 

the social sciences and who are interested in applying their ^ 
expertise to issues of education . 

4. A few mavericks—brilliant people/distinguished but difficult to 
categorize In traditional academic terms --who are interested in- 
education and who contribute significantly different perspectives 
to the enterprise 



5, A group of part-time expert js whose primary employment is elsewhere 
but who profit from association with, and provide needed expertise 
to, the institution.- these can fit into any of the categories 
(#l-#4). - \ 

Graduate professional education has historically recruited its faculty 
from -categories- #1 &nd #2. We suggest that, as faculties become more 
stable and the need for staff revital izatiftn increases, the last category 
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will take on major, significant, \As we consider the economic constraints ^ 
most of us face, par^i^Jj^ experts become even more appealing in cdst^- 
benef it termg, ^ .•. * * ' 

Perhaps the basic criterion for any gradyate education faculty, 
especially whjere individualized doctor*aL>tiJdy- Is Valued, can be framed by 
a 'simple question faculty members cao^ask themsel ves; If I Vere on a 
perpetual sabbatical, do n\y col 1 eagles, represent a resource which 1 could 
tap, and from which I could grow significantly, .for the rest of my career?^ 

■ * * ■ i > 

Fiscal -Organizational Concerns . , 

' The costs of graduate professional e^uc at fbn are increasing* at a more 
rapid rate t+ian fliost other areis of '^r&ufete study , for sevepl reasons:. 
As the proportion of fie]d-bas|d clintcal worE for faculty^Rpands, so do 
costs; as the graduate student population is increasingly mature and expert 
ienqed, so is its need for financial Support^; as more and more programs in 
graduate" professional education are Resigned jdintly with collaborating * 
outside agencies, the" need for planning time, & a^ well as the need-for staff 
support to attend to vastly. more complex management demands, expand 
geometrically. s . * 

m have taken staphs to- begin addressing these harsh economic realities: 

1, Within t^e Uni versity ,,we are, attempting to demonstrate to thole 

. who allocate dollars id units that, as we^reduce undergraduate , 
; enrollments, increase graduate level activities, and move more of^' 
our work off-campus , new formulas are ^needed for allocating 
equitable dollars to the School. The'historical student-credit 
hour model ^for determining allocations Is simply not appropriate in 
our present context, * 

2, Inside the School, we have placid priority on; ,and allocated 
increased funds for, development activities*- Grants 4'nd contracts, 
we estimate, must at, least/equal our University al location if we 
are to function effectively. Our clinical sites need more 
systematic linkages with the School, including specific position 
and budget reserves for graduate degree candidates, 

i 1 .3. Such resource centers as those described earlier wt>T include as 
part of their function contracting for services tqf local , state, 
federal, and International agencies, Doctoral Students will be 
Instrumental, with faculty members in del iverin^vthese services. 



4.- Sabbaticals, whil-e, limited for public school personnel, represent a 
somewhat- randomly tapped resource for graduate student support* An 
analysis of purposes for which local districts grant sabbaticals 
: ; indicates substantial correlation with many currertt components of 
,■ graduate programs* We intend to accentuate the congruency and 
encourage local district? to use; the School as a more substantial 
resource* I 

Organizationally, we are in the process of closing a set of circuits-, 
which can increase our educational and economic efficiency and effective? 
ness- While we* have sought a synergetlc interplay between undergraduate. r 
and graduate, preservice and inservioe programs, until recently we have 



largely /ignored graduate' aTuftnl as a source of^^^ching assistances «r* 
internships, political support, and dollars for*/!! aspects of our work* 
While we .have " 3 qng "recognized the value of learning, by experience, of > , 
learning by teaching, 0/ learning through creating products of value to 
others, we. have been unsophisticated in recognizing and developing the \ 
economic potential .of 'these values for, supporting graduate education. 
While we acknowledge ^.the .increased financial burdens faced by HfuI 1-time 
graduate students s arjd are aware that ever-jl^rger portions of graduate 
study afe being completed on a pprt-time basis, we have not systematically 
tapped a major resource—sabbatical dollars "for teachers', and / 
adrfii ni strators — i n our graduate programming* * 'a 

In short, conditions require tha*t. fra^uate education, both -academical ly 
and organizational ly* assume a njo re open system orientation and recognize 
Ks dependence upon, and Interdependehce with, individuals and agencies . 
outside the boundaries ofythe academy and the surrent schooling system, 

r • - v • 
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V.^j. ^ RECONCE^fUALIZIfjG GRADUATE TEACHEH^DUCA^OW, 




Dolce 




.fifecati^e'of sfcHvjfidant ^pWffi'qsis in graduate' programs ^ generalizations 
will tmi apply to -.the' fnany exceptions Wat exist, and, therefore wilJ be 
faulty- * However /this discuss ton "ffi 11- address central -teAdfejcies in^gradu- 
ate^progwms in Education wi thput^att^mpting to ^oqount f ok the exceptions. 
Al though tgnoring £he exceptions jrtilt the ut*H fy ^n^k'pp,H edbi 1 i ty 
this analysis, considering €harac f t£ri stiss rtfani fest^d%y mos t ^ i n$*i tut/bns « 
o^s haVe\ : risefulness ; insofar as such insti tiJtit^s/shape perceptions of the- 
tatus bf graduate programs in Education' and haVe an impact.- ^ / = , • * 
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DlHEpAS FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 



Since graduate programs ar^p subsets of professional education, it%s_ 
rvdt feasible to examine graduate programs^outside of the larger context./ J 
Perceptions of professional education as a fie/Id of inquiry and a field f of 
professional preparation very much influence the status 'of graduate pro- * 
grams and the allocation of resources %o thosl programs, Current .percep- 
tions are also the product of thf historical development of professional 
education, < and many of the issues and dilemmas ^are the resuflt cff a both 
recently developed conditions and the historical devel Ojjmffit of thje. fiel d, 
The mood in schools, colleges, arid departments of education. (SppEs) it 
this time is one of depression and, i n some quarters, despair, Enrollments 
•oare declining and resources ire hssirfg reduced because of recently emerging 
and currently operating variables; However, therre are other long-term-' 
^conditions that influence SCDEs and the milieu of graduate programs In , 
Ejdcication* . ■ . . . m 



> Status Among Professional gghools 

The status of professional education is not and hps not been very high, 
Although the time has passed when professional education was widely viewed 
as. unnecessary and certainly not worthy of A place In the university, the 
relative* status of professional education, particularly graduate programs, 
on most campuses is toward thp> lowe^end of the spectrum, The grudging 

i concession that a good general education is not sufficient for either 
disciplined inquiry in such areas as instruction or effective professional 
performance x has not been accompanied by greater respect and, higher esteem, 
Acceptance crfi' professional education as a valid field of inquiry which has 
a rightful^pTace in a university has resulted from recognition of the 

^complexities of pnpblems in. education, the profound sdcial implications of 
those problems, and the inability of "outsiders" to resolve those problems, 
It is such recognition, rather than a respect for the contributions of 
professional education, that has legitimized the field of study, 

Low campus status is accompanied currently by a concerted effort 
to wrest credential 1 ng functions away from SCDEs, Several state depart- 
ments of "education have shifted the emphasis in inservice edudftion from 
college and University courses to non-higher education based and operated 
workshops. By means of such mechanisms as teacher centers, the organized 
teacher groups are clearly aiming at both preservice and inservice 1 
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education frelb from the dfemijianceof "higher edition amTcontrQl led* by 
teacffer organizations* The lack of status on tampus, the clisaf fectjoff of 
/ many 1 sta£q -departments of education, and the power grab' by teacher ^organi- 
zations lead one to winder where support is for profession ,educaMon 
programs in* higher education. The.decl ining need for ^ prof essj onal s pro- 
duced ^y graduate prog^ns/t^e decreasing enrol lmehts, and t#e shrinking 
resource' bases all contribute' to a rather 4 pessimistic picture* * 

Maintenance of Enroll megis and Resources . . 

The usual organizational response to perceived threat Js to blame 
.problems on external causes, to become more rigid, and to oversimplify 

... problem definition. Institutions have tended to define the problems of 

\ graduate programs /i n Education rather % simpj ist fealty,, essential ly as a., 
question' of maintaining md increasing resources—primarily through ■ 
maintaining and ff possible increasing entailments^ Such a definition 
is faulty* and is lleadina to counterproductive consequences. Although 
resources are a* necessary - condition, they are in themselves ^insufficient; 
and -cprtain alternatives used in -acquiring and maintaining resources will 
have serious unintended results. = 

Efforts .seem tp 6e aijtied primarily ,at organizational conservation 
rath^t than ati.attai nment of organizational objectives. When the need for 
gradates qf preservice 'programs jbegan to diminish perceptibly, the current 

* emphasis orr attention to inservice programs developed— not so much because 
of the educational > need (which has always exi/sted) but because of the per- 
teiv|d need to maintain enrollments and resources. Little effort has been 
made to. control the output af surplus graduates in such fields as social s 
studiefcV English,, and Whool Administration and supervision, As long as 
the supply of students continued to expand, t*here' was little; concern about 

- overproduction. Nov/ that, the supply of students has diminished as a result 
of a' rational individual (rather than Institutional) response to market 
conditions of oversupply*, institutions are viewing such alternatives as 
off-campus degree programs, external degree programs, lowering of admission 
standards, and reduction Mn program requirements. Such attempts are with in 
the framework of reasons for the low campus status of teacher education. 

Such self-serving reactions will do little to resolve problems faced by 
graduate programs in Education. A-jnore rational response pattern with] 
long-term benefits can be developed by analyzing the substantive problems 
of professional education. First and foremost, there is a need to upgrade 
the quality of research concerning the problems and the environment of . 
instruction, administration, supervision, and related functions* A field 
of professional inquiry and preparation* cannot transcend its substantive 
base. Cdurse content, the focus of inquiry and preparation, decisions 
about the characteristics of students and of those who complete graduate 
programs, and judgments about program effectiveness should all be rooted in 
the substantive field, because it Is the substantive field that distin- 
guishes the various aspects of graduate education, such as engineering, 
medicine, education, and architecture. 

knowledge Production 

It is ironic that widespread recognition of the complexities of Instrutf 
tion f administration, and so forth arose primarily among those whose 
specialization is in areas other than* education. Certainly, a review of 
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the \iterature in education reveals 'too Ufltle acknowledgment of the 
plethor^ of unresolved problems and too gi^eat an emphases on ideologic*! 
commitment to particular "successful* attempts or solutions, Absence of 
substantive progress and i nsensitivi ty to social issuq^re two of the*' 
basic reasons ^CDEs have had so little impact on publ iVvpo.Vicy. Such 
\; „ societal tneqds as the effort to eliminate sex and racial bias in schools 
V ' ^i%d con^fi;for the education of the poor were not stimulated primarily by 

^^^0^^^6ub^wri^ political responses such as the ESEA Title I legis- . 
* ^J^\M0^&0t #he primary handiwork of those faculties; and education 
^i^i^Ti^^kre not Iff the forefront of many pol icy study endeavors, where 
. % nofts peci al 4 i sti' halve dominated. The noticeable absence of educators in all 

ofr these movements reflects a lack of leadership and initiative* Campus ^ 
^ status, impact on public policy, and influence as a profession, will result 
from the* development of substantive knowledge and social sensit-i vity , not 
from frenetic -attempts to maintain Enrollments or to preserve boundaries* 
It is the graduate faculty wh'ich -should be uhiquely qualified to develop 
and transmit such "knowledge* Beca^fe, teacher-organizations, state depart- 
ments of education, and, politicians, havfl other agendas and, face .multitudes 
of operational problems, they are Ill-suited for the knowledge production . 
function. t ^ i 

In a misdirected effort to increase status levels, such fields as , > 
psychology and education attempted In the past to adopt the methodologies 
of more respected fields such as the sciences, but such efforts have not 
been very productive/ The -form of inquiry per se is not nearly so signif- 
icant as the development' of capabilities to resolve significant problems, 
As problem-solving capabilities increase, so will status and rewards, fhe 
k past two decades have been characterized by too many attempts to capture 

* resources for research in order to maintain the organization rather than to 
facilitate the development of knowledge and insights. As priorities of the . 
funding source changed, sometimes within a few months, so did the interests 
of researchers. Frequent shifts in focus and the absence of sustained 
inquiry have lessened the impact of resources allocated for research 
purposes. As education matures as a field of study, as it develops more 
effective methodologies Instead of emulating other disciplines, and as its 
research effort becomes more lgng-range, sustained, and skilled, so will 
status, rewards, and security increase* % 

Development of substantive knowledge is the primary earmark of graduate^ . 
programs* However, a sense of i ntellectua V hunfi 1 i ty is needed; the 1 \ 
complexi ties^of problems and the inadequacy of present knowledge must be ; ;\, ,.' 
acknowledged* For example, the objective of developing universal literacy 
through the schools is an awesome one, and should be .recognized as such. 
Although the schools have achieved success in> developing literacy among a 
sizable percentage of children and adults, within the context of an ideal 
of universal literacy the large percentage of functional" illiterates is 
alarmingly hfgh* Experience to date has indicated that rhetoric, exhor- 
tation, and finger-pointing do not provide the keys to resolving such a 
complex problem. Furthermore; survey research—which, seems to be increas- 
' ingly used In doctoral dissertations and faculty research ef forts—adds 
little insight. The prerequisite intellectual humility could facilitate 
a knowledge and implementation breakthrough, which would enhance signif i- , 
cantly the status and influence of graduate programs. 

The importance of programs and the rlwards allocated to them; are /not so 
much a function of the guild's political prowes^ as of the Importance of 
the problems addressed and the capability for contributing to resolution of 
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t^ose problems* Education will 5 continue to of central importance to 
society,* and i such importance offers graduate* programs a base of security* 
What is missing is the perception and reality of .capabil ity* 

The Gatekeeping Function f 

In addition tOe the knowledge production function, graduate programs in 
education share other characteristics with graduate programs in other 
fields. For example, graduate programs serve as gatekeepers ^ to determine 
who shall and who shall not be licensed to practice in a more professional 
capacity, such "as supervisor and administrator. Such positions establish h 
the direction for schools and school systems, and credentials based on 
receipt of a graduate degree are prerequisite to "holding these higher leve\l 
positions. A frequency count, of the number of ineffective' and/or i nsen^i- 
tive supervisors, principals, central office personnel , and .superintendents' 
indicates that the gatekeeping function is not being performed very af fee- 
^tj vely. 5o§e virtually all of those who are In decision-making positions" 
have been'Tegi t1mi zed by graduate programs, each case where capability is 
lacking represents a program failure* If graduate programs performed no 
other function than to screen out the incapable and legitimize only the 
capable, an invaluable societal contribution' would, be made—even assuming 
no effectiveness of programs themselves* 

It is no secret in the profession that academic qualifications of 
students admitted to both undergraduate. and graduate* programs in Education 
tend to be lower than the qualifications of those admitted to graduate 
programs in other fields. These lower qualifications do not seem to be. 
taken very seriously by many SCDE faculty members, who often respond that 
there are bther characteristics which are more Important, Such a response 
seems to assert not that intellectual prowess and disciplined education are 
necessary but insufficient conditions but, instead, that intellectual 
prowess and disciplined education are really not Important at all, In 
other words, the intellectually mediocre and inadequately educated can be 
effective in achieving an ideal future, In still other words, the problems 
faced are so simple, that intellectual prowess and disciplined education are 
not needed. This view of the relative simplicity of educational problems 
is too often jettisoned when educators are faced with the deficiencies in 
the existing system; then the emphasis seems to shift to the complexity of 
the- problems. 

University faculties cannot have it both ways: either the problems dd 
require highly intelligent and educated practitioners, or they do not. If 
"highly intelligent and educated practitioners are heeded, the gatekeeping 
function must screen out those who are not sufficiently intelligent or 
educated. The screening-out may take place at the admissions stage, the 
completion stage,' or any .stage in between; however, it should take place 
sometime prior to credential i ng. Relatively low admissions standards, 
relatively low failure rates, and a high percentage of candidates who com- 
plete graduate programs all Indicate that the' gatekeeping function is not 
being performed very well. 

The current drive to maintain resources by means of. maintaining 
enrollments points to an even more ineffective discharge 'of the gatekeep- 
ing function. In addition, the one reward possessed exclusively by higher 
education—the degree— is further cheapened. State departments of educa- 
tion, : teacher organizations, and local education- agencies may. develop 
alternatives to credential i ng, However, there Is little probability that 
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they can develop art effective degree-jward'ing aTterWti ve* Because of the 
low standards used in legitimizing professional *1 rf education, those who 
have been legitimized by alternative means are not demonstrably less pro- 
ficient than those wfio compj eted graduate programs, What is the rational 
^asis, then, fcor ipsi sting that credential i ng and degrees be viewed as 
synonymous? uurrent society Is a credential ed and credential ing one in 
which the receipt of a degree is prerequisite to Issuance of a professional 
"credential - Although a coupling of degree and credential in other fields 
provides support' for similar coupling In Education, the ineffective dis-' - 
charge of ^he gatekeeping function threatens to stimulate an uncoupl i-rt'g. 

Socialization of Candidates , 

i It is generally assumed that graduate programs perform mor^e than" the < 
gatekeeping function and do, in fact, develop the desired characteristics 
in those who' have the potential. 'Graduate programs in Education appear tp ■ 
fall short on this dimension also. With few exceptions, they have been 
patterned on the model of a mass production factory, Large numbers of 
students are admitted, and are processed through coursework In a relatively 
short time into graduates credential ed as professional s. On the master's - 
degree level, there is little or no pretense that socialization is an 
essential aspect of professional education. Furthermore > despite protests 
to the contrary, course offerings seem to concentrate on information 
transmission. Insights .about the influence of modeling and the effects on 
students of an institutional environment seem to be ignored. Concerns for 
such issues as cultural plural i sm, equity for women, and equal opportuni- 
ties for the handicapped, are usually expressed by means of add-on courses 
or modules. It is doubtful that a male-dominated faculty which does not 
itself display equity for women can transmit such a sense of equity by 
means of a course; or that a faculty or student population reflecting a 
single racial composition with little Intellectual diversity can transmit 
a feel for and acceptance of cultural pluralism, 



RECONCEPTUAL IZING GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
JF " . 

Graduate programs largely appear to consist of an aggregate of courses 
influenced in part by the concern to maintain program enrollments. Such 
programs lack a conceptual wholeness based on the best state of existing 
knowledge. ,A more adequate conceptualization of 4 program would allow more 
open-minded inquiry into the use of courses which are offered by fields 
other than education but which have utility for professional education. 
It would also allow consideration of the gestalt of experiences planned as 
part of a particular program and the raising of questions about missing 
elements in that program. 

Dissolving the Research/Teaching Dichotomy 

Certain traditional assumptions have tended to impede progress in 
graduate programs, The first of these 'is the bifurcation of professional 
preparation programs into those designed for the practitioner and those 
designed for the scholar, ATttTO^gh* the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. degrees were 
developed on the basis of that bifurcation, the distinctions have failed to 
achieve any meani ngfulness, and the disadvantages of two doctoral degrees 
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have far .outweighed the ^advantages, The one advantage seems to have been 
that the Ed,D,- programs were tolerable for such low status in a climate in^ 
which authority to grant the Ph.D. would have been withheld* 

Such distinctions between practitioners and, scholars are pased on l! 
faulty assumptions; the membrane between the. two has been extremely porous,* 
For example, graduates of "practitioner" programs have pursued careers in 
colleges and universities, supposedly the province of 4 the' scholar r while - 
graduates of "scholarly" programs have pursued caregrs in school* systems 
and public agencies, and many are. active in both higher education arid 
school systems. Assumptions about the differential needs for research 
competencies also do not appear valid. Some Ed.D. programs have heavy 
research emphasis and some Ph.D. programs very 1 i ttl e research emphasi s - - 
Some practitioners have found great usefulness for research ski 1 Is; 'sortie 
scholars seem never /to have developed such skills, A more adequate con- 
ceptual ization should avoid such invalid assumptions, particularly whfere 
real world experiences and data are used as the basi s for observatiotis'. 
Perhaps the time is near when - the use of the Ed.D# can be discontinued, 

The invalid bifurcation of research and teaching has also-created 
conceptual problems in program development. If an essential aspect of 
graduate education is knowledge production and the transmission of knowl- 
edge production skills to students, then research is an essential aspect of 
graduate level teaching. Proficiency in research is often seen as preced- 
ing proficiency in teaching or vice versa. Such a conclusion is obviated 
by the many examples in which both functions are performed in a mutually 
reinforcing way. The juxtaposition of a research as the opposite of teaching 
is evidenced most often by those who do not have proficiency in one -or the 
other, or both, t < 

Accepting Service as an Essential Function - <<* 

The view of service as a function unrelated to and separate fromsthe 
other traditional functions—teaching and research— has also created prob- 
lems for graduate programs, Inasmuch as service is a primary mechanism for 
demonstrating the utility of graduate faculty members and their expertise 
in addressing real world problems. Highly effective service is more con- 
vincing to pol icy* makers and clientele than volumes of rhetoric or research 
reports. As used here, "service" means technical assistance, Often the 
term is used t© denote the offering of instruction off-campus, but that 
use and the failure to add further definition have resulted in a confusion 
between Inservice education and degree programs, 

Equating Inservice education anddegree programs is a serious con- 
ceptual error. It is true that degree programs can serve as a means of 
inservice education. However, inservice education often involves students 
who do not have sufficient qualifications for graduate^ study. Inservice 
programs also often have low expectations or program content which is not 
sufficiently rigorous to merit graduate study status. To feel^oWi gated 
to award a degree or academic credit for inservice education activities 
threatens to diminish further the value of such degrees and credits. If 
the two concepts are differentiated, inservice education activities can bm 
viewed as activities which are appropriately shared with local education 
agencies, teacher centers, and/or state departments of public education, v 
To retain effective control of academic credit and degrees fb higher 
education is to retain a major sanction which is available only to higher 

education, * > ■ • , 

- " ' /..- v ■%.* 
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A reconceptualization of graduate programs which avoids invalid and 
unnecessary distinctions between research and teaching, between prac- 
titioner and scholar, and between campus functions', and external service 
would provide a strong platform for .realistic future-oriented development. 
Differentiation between academic credit and degrees on the one hand and 
inservice education on the other would allow a more realistic determination 
of which agency is in the position to offer the most effective services, 



Focusing on Substantive Issues • . 

Such phenomena as* declining enrollments really represent rational 
responses to perceived market conditions. Rather than attempting to 
maintain such enrollments artificially, at almost- any cost, SCDEs should 
focus on the complexities of the field of study, the characteristics 
needed by professionals to contribute to the resolution of significant 
problems, and the types of graduate programs required. A focus on the . 
development of substantive knowledge, the effective discharge of the gate- 
keeping function," and a more adequate program conceptualization might 
appear to avoid what many consider the "real" issues-resources and power. 
However/ such a focus really is on the elements prerequisite to resources 

and 1 power. , • 

Without the prerequisites the ends are elusive.. Graduate programs 
in education' do not have the political clout on campuses to capture 
added resources. In the hurly-burly of federal., state, and local poll- 
tics Organized groups such as teacher organizations, chief state school 
officers and school board associations have significant advantages which 
only the naive believe can-be finessed. The extent to which faculty and 
programs are respected for their capability of contributing to *he solution 
of pressing education problems will largely determine their influence and 
the flow of resources. In the absence of sufficient political resources 
both ori, and off campus, this is the only viable alternative. And after, 
all, isn't program effectiveness our ralson d'etre? 

Reducing Organizational Size » 

Enrollment decline will have a differential impact on institutions! 
for programs and units with large numbers of faculty members, the prospect 
of a reduced number should not be viewed as an organ izationa.1 disaster. 
Bigger isn't necessarily better; small medical school faculties wield an 
inordinate amount of influence and have a higfi degree of impact. The 
essential question is, "What is the smallest number of faculty members 
needed to offer a viable program of high quality?" The answer seems to 
be, that the smal.lest viable number is much smaller than most programs and 

.units believe it to be. , „ ■ 

For programs and units with small faculties, •the iss"ue is orgamza- 

. tional survival, and in most of these there is, little likelihood that 
concerns about the .substanti ve field will be- near center stage. Some wi 
not survive— a prospect which, while disastrous for the organization, is 
TnTignif leant m terms of the larger scene. Others will survive but wi IT: 
continue to b<i -overwhelmed by the problem of survival ; and from these 
institutions, little contribution can be expected. Still others will 
grapple with immediate survival and at the same time confront the larger 
issues. These programs and units -have the potential of making .significant 
contributions. . ; . 
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SUMMARY 



It is perhaps presumptuous to say* but 
institutions/are either unable or unwillin 
Education adequately. The problems faced 
are in large part internal. Successful re 
Terns will" arable the programs to deal with 
from a pes i tfpn of s t re n gt hy^wi t h"du t~v?HlT:h 



success In dealing with such third-order 
teacher centens or alternative means of de 
From a position of strength, public policy 
Influenced in vitally positive ways* 



nonetheless true, that too many, 
g to support graduate programs in 
by graduate programs in Education 
solution of these internal prob* 
externally generated problems 
there" 1 s~ Iw i^babTT 1 ty of ; 
problems as "credit 11 earned in 
1 i vering inservice education, 
and the field of practice can be 
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GRADUATE TEACHER "EDUCATION: SOME, ISSUES, CONCERNS,' AND CHALLENGES^ 
' pale Nitzifchke and Joseph Lamberti 



Graduate teacher education programs are destined to grow and prosper 
where all elements contributing to the health of such programs art working 
i ff u n i s on to soo ttwt-a^gh^uaJjty^ 

governing board that adopts a mission statement encouraging "leadership in 
the development of programs for the preservico and inservice preparation of 
teachers and other educatidnal personnel for schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities" has given direction and support for pursuing programs of excel- 
lence. With such a mandate, the climate is right for faculty and adminis- 
trators to perform in relative freedom in the del 1 very and development of 
graduate teacher education programs. Historical ly, and currently, top- 
level encouragement here at the University of Northern Iowa has prompted 

/ the teacher education faculty to act with confidence, knowing that support 
would be available as programs have matured and devel oped. 

University administrators have shown support in a variety of ways.. One 
example is the appointment of a Director of Teacher Education who provides 
a coordinating and leadership role for university-wide teacher education 
concerns. This office lends credence to the primacy of the total univer- 
sity community; campus-wide support and approval are needed, from the 
presidential to the departmental level, if teacher education is to remain 
a vital all-university responsibility. The strong, support emanating from 
a central position naturally prompts strong support from other program- 

' untie and administrative units as well. This top-down spread of support | 
has helped us. retain our role as the prime teacher education Institution 
idbfce state. 

Another contributor to effective graduate teacher education programs 
is the willingness of faculty members in academic departments and colleges 
to take individual responsibility for promoting and assisting in the 
development of "high-quality programs. Without the faculty's broad-based 
support and professional dedication to our graduate programs, students In 
education would be in danger of gaining a too-narrow view o.f their respon- 
sibilities, t . 

It is also reassuring to know that the Col lege of Education can enjoy 
the freedom to operate individual i stical ly within the larger university 
structure. This freedom permits response to ad hoc demands that seem more 
frequent today than In the past. Whereas bureaucratic controls and demands 
can stifle initiative, autonomy of governance and program development can 
be a spur to individual excellence among the faculty, and can result in 
broader participation and enrichment. 

An institution that boasts of a laboratory school as an adjunct to its 
program in graduate teacher education" can count itself fortunate. Labora- 
tory school staff members, who enjoy equal university professional rank and 
position with their colleagues jn other departments, can truly be labeled 
teacher-scholars. While supervising and instructing in a K- 12 setting-, 
they are concurrently pursuing a variety of research projects in an attempt 
t^refine and define knowledge of teaching and learning. They share their 
discoveries with colleagues in professional education as a mutual responsi- 
bility. New information is included in preparation courses and ultimately 
will be tested in various settings so that the research becomes a develop- 
mental, cooperative effort to improve the teaching?) earning process. 



Research opportunities for graduate students as well as significant longi- 
tudinal studies by interested faculty are easily accessible and can serve 
to extend basic knowledge about teaching and 'learning. This research, as 
well ar an ongoing educational program that enjoys a reputation as a superb 
individualized experience, make the laboratory school a. vitally Important 
extension of our graduate programs in teacher education- ' * 

In addition, the excitement of being part of a graduate program in 
^tr a nsitf on provides m a n y o p porttinitie^ 

to current pressures and demands Without being locked i n to outdated dogma 
that could slow progress. This flexibility is crucial in a time when 
colleges and universities are being deluged with external demands and 
requirements that impede the task of development- It is imperative that 
institutions be pro-active and include these impingements into programs, 
rather -than reactive and piecemeal in their approach. To this end, the 
UNI administration, under the leadership of the, Director of Teacher Edu- 
cation and a select committee J fras undertaken a comprehensive study of 
teacher education at our institution. The expectations of all involved * 
in professional education are high indeed* The study will provide focus 
arid direction to current programming plans after careful analysis of more 
than 100 years of; teacher education tradition- Past achievements will . 
need to /be melded" into present and future demands as continued development 
ensues. * . 

Our situation is extremely positive in context. We would be foolish 
to state that y/e are not prone to the same demands and pressures others 
have felt in lesser or greater .degrees. Our situation may be different, 
however, in that all indications show we are still in r a position to con- 
front the major problems facing graduate teacher education and can respond 
to them with confidence that we are acting with the full support of our* 
governing board, our central administration,, and our colleagues in the 
university. With this support, we face the future confidently, but we are 
aware also of elements in the society at large that will, require creative 
response as problems and issues emerge. r .< 



* CURRENT ISSUES 

It is difficult to imagine how teacher education, either undergraduate 
or graduate, can survive in institutions that provide less support, Even 
under such advantageous conditions as ours, teacher education— particularly 
graduate teacher education—faces an uncertain future. Many colleges and 
universities are undergoing some form of reorganization aimed at Improving 
(making more appealing) their lot on and off campus. In many cases they 
are finding it is too late or the pre^ures are now too great to allow them 
to respond quickly enough, and with appropriate deliberation and consulta- 
tion. In institutions in which graduate teacher education does not enjoy 
institution-wide commitment, there seems to be little hope for survival. 
And perhaps there shouldn't be! Possibly we can do with fewer programs and 
demand higher quality performance from those that remain. 

For the very best programs in graduate teacher education, perplexing 
problems remain and major Issues beg resolution* Graduate teacher educa- 
tion has T succumbed to pressures that have plagued undergraduate education 
as well as elementary and secondary education, Subtle and not so subtle 
forces have been at work chipping away , at the rigorous quality that should 
be inherent in all kinds of professional preparation at the graduate level. 
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There Is an increased trend toward part-time graduate study, 
whereby graduate degree status is achieved through the not-so- 
careful Selection of a discrete set of courses, rather^than, a 
full-time In^erTslve /graduate level experience- Graduate students 
in joany cases are employed full-time and^engage in graduate level 
wprk on a pa^t-time, convenience schedule, and sometimes only If , 
requi red to d& so* There-is some rather disturbing evidence that 
t h i s a c c ommo d a t i o n is even being extended to "those pursuing doc- | 
tor if. level preparation. Institutions are falling into a credit- 
generation trap and are being played one against the other to make 
their programs the most convenient for part-timers. The. fright- 
ening spectre of mail order diplomas, so casually dismissed just a 
few years ago, A s becoming a reality in our 11 1 can get it for you 
wholesale" merchandising of graduate programs. ^ 

There H increased emphasis. on field study or on-the-job experience, 
at the expense of substantive, academic learning experiences. -For 
the sake of * "relevance, 11 graduate teacher education has become 
saturated with an infinite variety of sometimes ill-conceived and 
often shabbily administered "practitioner" requirements. Instruc- ^ 
tlon in the use of basic and tested educational tools for ^learning 
has been forsaken in , order to provide more "hands-on" or 11 real - 
ITfe" experiences;: Make-i t-and-taRe-1 t experiences have been sub- 
stituted for the arduous task of thinking, .Academic study appears 
to have been abandoned to the undergraduate programs and is too 
seldom evident at the graduate level- This trend follows from the 
previous concert, in that since we cannot expect f ul ly .empl oyed 
professionals who are only part-time students to spend time and 
effort fulfilling challenging academic "demands, the programs are 
"changed to meet the ad hoc needs of inservice audiences; This is 
a classic academic case of "the terminal appendage oscillating the 
cants familiaris e" 

There appears to' be increased emphasis on serving the needs of all 
people of all ages wherever they may be* Institutions are packing 
their program bags and taking them to remote corners to meet the 
demands that exist "out there." In addition, programs are tailored 
to accommodate the local set of circumstances in order to make them 
more appeal ing, and certainly more^ relevant*. Qual ity control , 
guaranteeing program integrity and rigor, takes a bac|seat to , , , 

getting the program to where the people are. Institu^fli^hAfc; , 
have designed and; can defend high-quality on-campu^ programs are 
being challenged by clientele, in the field to deliver. Often 
institutions that balk at wholesaling graduate cre%t off campus 
are unjustly accused of being unresponsive and inflexible. It 
appears that the term "suitcase college" is being Appl led more and 
more to deliverers of graduate programs rather thfif the students. 

There is an increased emphasis 6) institutitihs 'on inservice train- 
ing, with resultant confusion as to what QQrttititjyttes graduate level 
teacher education. Ratherthan providing a demanding, soundly con* a 
cei.ved, and forward-looking graduate program in>teacher education, ,/ 
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insti tutlohs art more apt to respond to needs expressed by 
potential recipients through the^eltvery of currently popular 
inservice "courses, 11 In many Instances these courses are conducted 
by on-sfte or "adjunct" Instructors who collect the tuition fees 
.and turn In grades when the course ends. Any attention given to; 
institutional standards of quality are accidental if present at 
all -The competition among our institutions for tuition monies and 
students has forced us to sell credits rather than high-quality 
institutional programs. 

There Is a gradual , but significant, diminution of the Importance 
of the foundations of education in graduate teacher education. 
Institutions have given in to accusations that foundations courses 
are of little or no value (relevance) and have responded by either 
deleting them or approaching them from the standpoint of current 
issues* The "critfis 11 have forced Institutions to substitute 
courses with contemporary flavor for those very courses that have 
promoted professional distinction In graduate programs. With no 
common heritage or foundation being shared among professional educa- 
tors, there can be no united purpose from which to view the future* 

• } - . l ' • - ! . , . . . : 
There is a decreased emphasis on basic research methodology and 
design. This trend has beep so pronounced, for such an extended^. ■ 
period of time! that we now have many graduate teacher education T 
faculty members who themselves lack basic understanding in this 
area. Little wonder that our graduate students are not receiving 
adequate exposure to these fundamental principles* Graduate 
teacher education is as vulnerable as our elementary and secondary 
schools are when it comes to instruction in the "basics*" Recip- 
ients of graduate degrees must. possess the appropriate tools of 
"learning" if they are planning to teach others" how to learn, 

There has been a gradual retreat from the inclusion of cognate 
areas in graduate teacher education programs* For many reasons, 
not the least of which is the all-powerful FTE (full-time equiva- 
lent); significant academic disciplines are playing a lesser role 
in requirements for graduate education programs. While the overall 
requirements in graduate teacher education are not Increasing (in 
fact, there appears to be some evidence that they may be-slightly 
decreasing) , we have witnessed an increase in the professional 
education component and a corresponding decrease in the academic, 
component. The generation by faculty members of their fair share 
of PTEs cpntlnues to be a major divisive force^bent on destroying 
the professional logic critical c to sound program planning. 

We have seen an, increased influence on the direction of graduate 
programs by extra-institutional dollars— outside funding coming 
to the institution from sources other than its normal support bast* 
The financial crunch existing in many institutions has" given more, 
"punch" to the outside dollars (in terms of influencing programs), 
even thougfi such funds are less plentiful than before, In other 
words, we're gettng less outside -money f but depend1ng_ on it more, 
Even more influential s in a negative sense, are the "once- 
laundered 1 ' dollars; that is, money provided to an agency outside 
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;^V 4 -;the university that then purchases services from the university 
"vfMQutte, clearjy, thosi wh^ have the dollars call the shots. Here 
w again we have abdicated our primary role as planners 1 by allowing 
outside forces to control our internal programs* 

9. ^The re has been a continued expansion of policies, rules, and regu- 
1 at ions that resujt in the "leveling" or "equ alizing" of people 
and* programs. These forces have their genesi^^tlrlTTSi"de~the^ 

> institution (such as collective bargaining and promotion and t 
tenure policies)' and outside the institution (for example, affir- 
mative action programs, Public Law 94-142, and Section .504 of the 
Rehabllitation'Act of 1973) T One must tread lightly wljen hinting 
at the possible- negative effects of such enactments* however, 
careful scrutiny appeals to negate the notion th^at the quest "for 
\ quality in higher education is enhanced as a result. There are 
times when the enforcement of these policies and regulations takes 
more time and effort to implement than the supposed rewards that 
arf garnered* This is time* and effort that can be recovered. 



OPTION? FOR THE FUTURE 

it is quite possible that future options for graduate teacher educa- 
tion have already been dramatically reduced* For a rather long time now, 
we have been attempting to bend and flex to accommodate eve nwiew demand 
or pressure placed on us. Our attempts at bfing all things to all people \ 
through our graduate teacher education programs have resulted only in 
diminishing their quality, which in turn has substantially reduced the 
"premium" once attached to that level of accompl i|mment. At the least, 
the reshaping of graduate teacher education will require attention to, and 
action on, these fronts: , - 

1. A clear distinction must be made between graduate teacher education 
on the one hand and inservice education on the other * They are not 
synonymous! The former is higher education, while the latter is 
post-secondary education* It is quite appropriate for teacher 
education to be involved in both, but a clear distinction must 
be made and communicated to the public* High-quality graduate 
teacher education involves scholarly pursuits, In-depth educa- 
tional research, and intensive study of the discipline* Inservice 
education should be a high-quality experience, but of an entirely 
different nature* To combine the two serves only to dilute both. 
It would seem highly de stable for an organization such as the 
American Association of Colleges for Teaoher Education (AACTE) to 
attempt a careful study of this proposition* , To preserve our role 
in both, we need to provide the definitions, instead of having 
V " definitions provided for us, Such an undertaking would enhance 
rather than endanger the relationship between graduate teacher 
education and the "profession." Also, there is good reason to 
. believe that such a move would enhance graduate teacher education 
programs and their overall status within their own Institutions. 

2* Graduate t eacher education must carefully examine the bases on 

Are programs devised or modified for 



which programming occurs . 
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political, financial , *or educational reasons? We can take Tittle 
solace from the fact that. we are^where we are in many instances . 
because we've attempted to 'be "responsive." The foundation on 
which 'graduate teacher education rests must be sound and trans- 
latable educational research. 

i The preservation of scholarly graduate programs in teacher, 
education is perhaps the sjngle most important factor in our 
ability to forestall the takeover of all professional preparation 
beyond- the bachelor's degree. " These are the only programs the 
professional associations have not claimed as being within their 
"capability domain" to deliver as well" af, or better than, insti- 
tutions of higher education, These programs, then, must not be . . ^ 
manipulated by extraneous political or economic factors, but 
< managed instead by sound academic planning. High-quality inser- *• 
vice programs and other continuing education activities are the - 
appropriate vehicles for responding to the political and economic 
pressures' existing in today's institutions of higher education. 

Finally,. graduate programs that are changed or modified either 
• in substance or method of del ivery because of perceived soci etal 
demand should be reexamined. Perhaps what is really needed is an 
infinitely "better communications system about our prog rams- -V/hich 
themselves need to be thoroughly understood by their creators— 
rather" 1 than constant modification based on others' perceptions of 
what these programs should be. 

3, Graduate teacher education programs should reflect a pro-active 
' rather than reacti ve posture . Programs must give evidence of 

being ahead of the profession itself; advanced preparation should 
< be just that! From such programs should come individuals exceed- 

ingly well grounded in the basics with expanded knowledge for 
j " < shaping the future of education. We must educate individuals wh,o 

are not confined to the what is but Instead can confront the what 
^should be , or even what must be , Issues for education in the 
future. Our profession needs graduate programs to which it can 
turn for more than it now has. 

Graduate teacher education should be* where new and better 
models for education are developed and tested. Intense, creative 
efforts should be required of all Involved, graduate students as 
well as faculty, to extend our knowledge of education beyond that 
• of today; the leadership necessary to plot the future of education 

effectively should emanate from those who have successfully, 
completed our graduate teacher •education programs. 

4. The future status of graduate teacher Education will depend in 
large measure on effective programs of/ faculty reorientation— 

. . • faculty development, if you will . Such programs, using some of 

the "best" minds available, are critical to restoring the essence 
of graduate-level education. Restructuring a solid support system 
for faculty members by building a network of communicating profes- 
sionals Is perhaps the most effective and efficient way to accom- 
plish this. 

A large-scale effort at establishing regional, state, and 
national' seminars for the purpose of redefining graduate teacher 
education would be highly desirable— maybe even essential to the 
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task*" These should i ncl ude qol leagues from other appropriate and 
reTated disciplines. And, whiTe ft may be heresy to suggest 1 t s 
the seminars should be limited to those in higher education, Such 
an undertaking could be mounted through the existing structure of 
AACTE with or without additional outside funding, 

5. Flexible reward systems must be* designed and implemented in higher 
• education if we are planning to fulfill realistically the roles 

being forced upon us . This flexible approach must be designed in 
sScha w^y that charges of elitism are not leveled at institutions 
that try it. Yet it is reasonable to expect that role require- 
ments should be defined more precisely and appropriate rewards be 
assigned to these differirig expectations; we, cannot expect each 

\ faculty member fo be all things to all people for all time. 

Differentiated career patterns need to be clearly defined and 
communicated to persons entering tip broad field of teacher educa- 

y tion. New or renewed classifications of clinical professorships, 

■ ' V lecturers, part-time assignments, or joint appointments of various 

types should Be investigated and tried.' The expectation that all 
who enter higher education will excel as teachers and researchers, 
and have a long* distinguished list of publications and public ser- 
vice accomplishments as well , is an unrealistic view of individual 
differences, and competencies, 

6, Hi^ber education In general and graduate teacher education in 
particular need to reconvince the, general public and various pres- 
sure groups qfThe merit of a^uqiyersity ^s a relatively objective - 
environment for studying various disci pi ines, not In a 4tacuum but 

■ ... in a detached setting . The notion of the "ivory tower" as neces- 
> sarily negative must be dispelled. We must communicate to our 

various publics that we are engaged in the attempt to find solu- 
tions or problems that have universaT application. * While we are 
criticized for not knowing how to solve specific problems, we must 
convince our potential clientele of the merit in investigating 
discrete elements of problem solving and preparing students to meet 
a complexity of problem situations 1 . 

Institutions of higher-education are being asked more and more 
to design programs that are job specific and career oriented. 
Again, we are faced with a situation in which forces outside the 
university are' determining what the various programs should look 
like, r Instead of preparing education personnel for a wide variety 
of careen options and letting them apply their learning abilities 
to job-specific tasks, we have allowed the job-specific tasks to 
determine the educational programs* Graduate teacher education 
should take place in an environment relatively free from the 
vicissitudes of the^most recent education fads, political demands, 
or supply and demand surveys that are relentlessly beating at our 
doors* - ■ • ; * 

The future of graduate programs in teacher education can be viewed in 
a pessimistic light. Certainly, we do have concerns and pressures that 
could cause us to lament our fate. There is, however, a brighter side to 
the issues we have discussed thus far. There has never been a golden age 
of graduate teacher education during which all problems were solved as soon 
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as they appealed. Professional education study has continually provided 
meaningful chill enges for? those Involved in this important work. Let each 
of us look up >n these issues and concerns as a spur to action "which will 
result In thel preparation of far-reaching, insightful professionals who can 
andVill approach the future with confidence* 
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WHEN IGNORANT ARMIES CLASH BY' NIGHTl 
Ira J* Gordon 

IN MBMQRIAM * Dr* Ira J* Gordon died last fall of an apparent heart' 
att&ck at the 'age of 55. fflten stricken* He had been servin g as £e*an of the . 
School of Education at the University of North Carolina dt Chapel HilV for 
just over* a year* Previously he had been Director of the Institute for 
Development of Human Resources at the University of Florida* 
f A recognimed authority on early childhood and parent education and 
development^ Dr* Gordon had established a reputation as -a researcher* 
consultant* and author* Just before his death* he had agreed to conirib^ 
Ute to this collection* and had drafted the paper that appears here* His 
assistant Mary Wetherby completed the task and submitted the manuscript 
for publication* 

The Clearinghouse is fortunate to be aiJe to include the chapter* one 
of the last manuscript^ by this renowned educator* 

' —The CleaPinghouse 



The title of this thapter* has been del iberately chosen to reflect 
the confusion and disarray, that some feel about the^ status of teacher 
education in the United States. It was also chosen to reflect that not 
only are there conflicts, but many of the conflicts arise because of 
ignorance — for example, inadequate scientific and practical information 
about social organizations or the teaching-learning process; ignorance of 
agencies about one another; or lack of knowl edge, on the part of people 
within various groups, about the*ir role and responsibil ity- 



< A SYSTEMS OVERVIEW 

From a systems perspective, it is clear that the graduate school of 
education TGSE) is not an independent entity determining its own goals, 
operations, and resources- a It fits within a campus, whether that campus be 
a major research university; such as the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill or an institution primarily dedicated to undergraduate educa- 
tion but with a small graduate program. The smallest system—the micro- 
system — is the campus, which includes the GSE, other departments, adminis- 
trative units, and the 1 i ke - There are roles and relationships, goals and 
expectations, and history which influence how the partners in that central 
unit relate to and- affect each other. , 

The next system surrounding the campus consists of- three major 
agencies: the State University, System or State College Board to which the 
campus belongs in many states, the State„Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the local educational units, the third layer consists of state 
legislators, local and state media, and a local and state lay public, An 
outer layer consists of the federal and national norm groups, including 
the research community, the national professional teacher organizations, 

i 

* 

1 From the, poem, Dover Beach , by Matthew Arnold, 



national school boards, national Parent Teacher Association, and tire 
fideral political system, • , 

' r - . In order to address where we are, need to go, or are going in graduate 
education, we need to exami ne briefly the forces within the micro-system 
that influence decision making and the environmental pressures from outside 
the central system, and then attempt tp make some resolution. v This chapter 
wi ll a nalyze these^lnternal and e xternal p ress ures that influence the . * w 
behavior of the G$E and then wilT suggest fsome possible options for the 
future* . 

A personal disclaimer needs to be made at this point: I am relatively 
new to administration, having assumed the deanship in May 1977, and I come 
from a research orientatiorr based essentially in the field of human devel- 
opment* I have previous (experience as a department chairperson and as 
director of a research institute- < . 



\ FORCES WITHIN THE MICRO-SYSTEM 

Within the system, ^decreased enrollment In both undergraduate and 
graduate courses--not just during the academic year, but particularly 
noticeable in summer sessions — is perceived as a major pressure, Since 
an academic unit characteristically is allotted faculty positions in some 
proportion to the number of students the unit serves, this decrease in 
enrollment threatens not pnly^nontenured faculty members, but also the 
/ program of the unit. If there is* 1 ittle turnover or even a decrease in 

faculty personnel, then impetus for change, the Infusion of new blood, and 
all of the other consequences of static or declining resources move from 
perception to reality. Great effort is expended to preserve one's job" 
to hold oh to existing territory and maintain existing organization. 

GSEs, as well as all other organisations, suffer from a form of 
Parkinsonism. This term derives from i>a rk i n so n ' s Law th|t organizations 
will expend their energy in maintainlmy themsel ves as tlrey ire pr in 
increasingly bu^eaucratizi ng themselves* They spend their energies not In 
program but in maintenance. Decreased enrollments operate to accelerate 
• this process and to foster a "circle the wagons" mentality. 

Since most institutions were experiencing rapid growth until the past < 
few years, we can see generational conflict within the faculty Itself. 
The Norms of older faculty qembers 1 are oriented toward teaching and campus 
service, with some elements of responsiveness to teachers in the field. 
The older generation also fits comfortably into a state's "old boy 11 network 
since many of their graduates are now irwjmportaht .positions of leadership 
'throughout the state public school system. The tendency is to operate on 
personal bases and teach from old views of the classroom and certainly not ? 
; v i. <" to engage in research* That, at least in caricature, is the perception 
/*' held by the generation hired from the late sixties into the midfj|je ' £ - 

seventies* K V, v * 

This group of younger faculty members also can be caricatured: they 
/ ? are .seed as having highly , individual i stic goal* and a "careerist" atti-. 
v . tude; that is., they have neither k strong allegiance to the institution 
that pays them nor a sejisp of professional obligation to any norm group in 
the professional or scientific domain, their goals are perspnal achieve- 
ment and grandeur, and they take any opportunistic route to achieve these 
goals. In : effect they are saying, "If the^ organization doesn't kndw f where 
it is going, I might a§ well advance myself^and use the system to suit my 
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purpose*" - iti Is type of thinking is a form of Individual self-protection 
against an irrational system, They seek enhancement through research, 
publication, or presentations at' meetings, but what they research and 
publish does not necessarily have a longitudinal programmatic thrust. , If 
they seek grants, they go where the money is rather than first determin- 
ing whit they wish to do. Thus, in goals and attitudes about teaching, > 
seryjcej and\_research--the t hree cl'earcut goals of any GSF— the you nger . 
faculty members are quite different from their elders. This generational 
conflict spllTs over into subdiscipline conflict, since very Often, the 
elders are in administration and in curriculm and instruction, while the 
youngsters are in what used to be more peripheral fields of counseling, 
special education, school psychology, and* the like, J ' 

1 Another force at play Is the fact that schools of education generally 
occupy a relatively low status on the campus. Thus, those who wish to 
"make.it" attempt to emulate "behavior Of those who are perceived as having 
.high status. The tendency i r.ito tfssume that the liberal arts model of 
graduate education and 'scientific research is the appropriate way to raise \ f , 
the status of the school and, thus, one's own status as a member of #n 
education faculty. .% , v 

A common source K of difficulty is the conflicting role expectations for 
^ GSE faculty members. On the one hand, they are expected to relate. as peers 
? to teachers in the field and serve in a variety of ways requiring particu- 
lar types of preparation, travel , and time. On the othehM^dV-'they are 
, aware of the traditional university viewpoint aboot appropwatte.'behavlor 
leading to tenure and promotion; they perceive the reward system in the f 
university as an obstacle to ? the field service commitment of professionals 
In education. From my perspective, this is more an excuse than a reality, „ 
but nevertheless the perceptton is firmly entrenched. + , ' 

All Institutions go through cyqles 0£f centripetal and centrifugal 
periods; at times they move toward ^"strong centralization, and at other 
times they move toward high 1 evel s Of, decentral ization. Schools of educa- 
' tl on seem to be at different phases 1$ this cycle; and sometimes, both \ 
- mtivements are occurring simultaneously.* While some programs (undergrade ' 
uate teacher education, perhaps) are becoming more centralized, others 
are moving in the opposite direction; for example, many seem to be decen- 
tralizing the doctoral program by Strengthening the control of the doctoral 
-•'commfttee ay 1'sVcommon in the arts a.hd sciences. This change raises funda- 
• ; men^T que^lons about the differences^ between a graduate school in the 
Z 1 rarts and sciences and a professional graduate school . It has certainly 
' 'led to the'decTine in importance of Foundations Texperiences, especially in . ,. 
what Wed; to 1 be the jewel of the Foundations; that is, •history, philosophy, • *• • 
' antfisocia-V/bo^^of education. Psychology manages to make its-.way because 
1 of its emphasis- on research and its control , to date, of the major -research 
•and evaluation models. But as schools move to increase specialization. ■ 
the commoft training of those who wiy possess an education degree tends 
to decease; consequently, the inter change; /among doctoral students 
representing different, subdisclpllnes witftth the ff,el.d suffers. And 
membership in the Ignorant armies swells as a resulti m 
.; All fields suffer from fads and fancies, but fields with a heavy i- 
"practitioner orientation and without a sound, wel 1 -accepted, scientific, ^ 

knowledge base are more likely to follow such fads.. Education is obviously 
inpt Immune, and indeed is a prime example of "bandwagon" activity. Not all 
• of these fads originate within the micro-system, however; In fact, most 
V 'Of them do not. Within the system, those who resist the fad because they 

. .. O i/ . • y 
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believe 1t- to br a fadv , a|rid fcnpH :th^t if they ^fea< ristst ^V 1 a^few years it, 
will go away, are ranged agarnSf jthoie ,who:s^ an .ojgprtunlty , .." 

for per&onal ^dyanGement or inH^noeme^^ are the 

true: bet 7 avers. -S^ teacher education as such a fad; v 

others f«A the .emphasis !'-o1iV^«|Vr : -apprpacHes- Is yet another one, 



Opportunism vs. Planning 




Another way 'Of; looking at -Some of -these Ideas, so. that each category is* 
not seen as a distinct element ,I f it to analyze the issue as representing the 
tension of opportunism versus planning. Jt sometimes seems that academic 
units develop by a^pseudopod approach: they resemble the amoeba—first; one 
foot is extended, then the. whble .^noeba follows* Some person or "group gets 
an idea* somehow is successful Hij eliciting fuhds, begins a program, then 
gradually shapds the di rection of ,c6nsiderable school energies to carry put 
what was not an Agreed-upon plan developed across the board by faculty mem- 
bers. No doubt this is a time-honq^d and probably very successful proce- 
dure. It reflects bel i ef s ,i n academy c freedom., individual initiative, arid 
all of those good; things, but it, also reflects a; certain degree of anarchy 
in program plapning. AltKough plans ;Shoylcl never cut off opportunities, 
neither should programs be developed simply In response to an attrSctfve 
1 ure , es p^f i a 1 ly ? of dpi 1 a rs from s pme force ;ie kter na 1 to the school y \ 
'' The mi crp-system i ncl udes more than the GSE. It includes the whole . 
campus, , My' preceding comments have referred to forces w^thi n the School, 
of Education, but; other subsystems within the hii cro»systeliKal so need, to be 
address*. Obviously, the College of Liberal .Arts plays a considerable 
role in the undergraduate preparation of .tochers , in provision of both 
general education and subject matter trai njng. It is not clear how large 
a role that College should .play* in graduate education. The differences ; 
between its orientation and -that of th£ t School of Education may create a 
variety of tensions in program development. Departments within the College 
of Liberal Artsk such as psychology and sociology, have professional 
training groups p|§ wel l . On a large university campus, 1 other* professional 
schools also are, engaged in\ training people who will either' work in the 
public schools ^[rj serve in agertcies that have educational missions. 
Schools of social!' Work, medicine, dentistry, allied health," and public 
health all are graining educators in some fashion. If a School of* Educa- 
tion adopts the (notion that its mission extends beyond the training of 
personnel for the fll|blic school system and attempts to train people for any 
organization with m educational mission, the old turf .struggles'' become 4 
Revitalized* Thes^/struggles become- especial ly evident a^ other agencies 
from off campus fund nutritipn^feducation programs, training fdt^ group home 
workers s day care/ and child <?a'fe,&acti vities, community mental health 
inters, and the like. 

I', in sum, a vaHe^y^of i ntepr^f^/ressures and forces within a, graduate ,W 
^ffihbpi of education •and J v^^ampps influence its ability to develop a clear: 
sibn and self-percel^^n and then to "carry out , appropriate activities*' 

v ■ ' ' . 



PRESSURES FROM OUTSIDE THE ffeQ-fYSTEM 



The first set of pressures comes from the system Immediately sur- 
rounding the campus; that is, the State University System, the State 
'Department of Public" Instruction, the locaT education agencies, and the 
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state teacher organizations and other interest group organizations, such 
as the PTA and the American Association of Retired Persons. 

State University System * The- move in many states to con sol i dated t 
: universities considerably decreases certain elements of local control at 
the campus level and at the GSE level, A state University system tends to 
seek uniformity in all .of its. units; it has, di ff icul tyvsupporting the ' 
notion that one unit may have a special mission, a special student body* 
or a different fundi nj pattern. Much lip service Is given to support of 
the oldest and more ^estigious units in the/ system— the Berkeleys and 
UClAs and Chapel Hills and Urbanas.. However, ' funds are spread across all 
unit's and there i s sooner or later a search to el imiriate duplication, an 
attempt at some common numbering of courses;' Courses should be the same, 
programs should be the same, students who enter them should be the same and 
should emerge looking alike. The notion works in the factory system- -a car 
produced in Detroit should not function differently from a car produced « 
in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, People-in academia obviously resist such 
notions. They recognize the total unreality, indeed the destructi veness, 
of such views. They believe firmly^tWat different sehopl s can and should 
have different missions, that di f ferentAStudent bodies can and should be 
served in different ways, and that funding should be a /function not simply 
of head counts but of missions as weTl . V - . t "-\ 

9 In addition, the central adm1nistrations',of state university systems 
behtf^^ts all bureaucracies do: they increase their numbers and then 
■atfemptlfo extend their Influence and interfere with the operations of the 
separlw units. Their tendency is to move past'their original mission of 
i nj fee ting some elements of : coordi nation, and into control and dictation. 
Since the central units allocate the dollars, the old slogan that ^powfr 
goes .where the dollars go" has a certain validity, even in these days of 
cheap dollars. Thus a school's mission is influenced from outside by the 
desires, philosophy, and viewpoints of staff members of a board of regents. 

, The State Department of Public Instruction . ? Obviously, state depart- 
ments of public instruction always play key roles in teacher" education 
since they are the accrediting agencies. , Th|y .provide one of the reviews 
for determining Whether the fchool of Education can tu> n out accredited 
professional s.< But SDPIs recently havfe hroved more strongly into" inservice 
training and are often competing with graduate schools of education thafr ... 
are developing f lei d-orient&i programs. Further, the extensive staff devel 
opment .opportunities and experiences provided throughout the year by state- 
departments of education to teachers in local systems have no doubt con- 1 
tributed 1 substantially to the decline of summer schoql enrollments. Third, 
funding patterns now are placing more find more- federal funds in the hands 
of state "department personnel, not only in public instruction but also in 
human resources, Health, and other areas which relate to graduate training. 
Fourth, through legislative pressure or pliblic demand, more and;jmore 
* mi ssi on-oriented and hands-on, short-term, practical programs are being 
adopted. State department funds for these programs tend- to help shape the 
graduate education program ^y of fering inducements for schools to seek such 
funds, and thus to do tasks that may not always be relevant to .primary 
missions. 

The Local Education Agencies / LEAsy not only^as the immediate 
consumers of the products of tibhs but also as consumers of field services, 
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play a major role"and I hope an increasingly major role-- in influencing 
GSE programs. . Typically, however, field services have been offered through 
either organized field services bureau extension courses or private con- 
sulting to respond to perceived needs of LEAs. Most of these perceived 
needs are of a very practical nature, and very real, However^ wh 11 e the 
fireman-consultant responding to individual alarmsinay be som^/hat 
successful in putting out the fires, he or she rieyen develops any mo dial s 
or treatable program elements, and certainly does not generate research* 
For schools of education to support, either formal ly or Informally, the r 
fireman-consultant role may be counterproductive to systematic LEA and 
GSE program devel opftent. . 4, 

An emerging force in the LEA is the teacher organization, wjaose 
strength is fostered by federal teacher fehter legislation* There Is a 
degree of tension wi thi n the LEA and between the LEA and the GSE about 
the role of teacher organizations In inservice and preservice education, 
No one is the villain* People in each of these 'agencies operate with good 
will, but very often the SUS, SDPI , LEA, and GSE are not communicating 
effectively with each other, and are working at cross-purposes* 

The Stati Legislature , Since education is a responsibil i ty of the* 
state, state legislatures have--and Increasingly are using — the power 
to set directions for the- substance of education and the measurement of 
program effects. The accountability movement and competency testing, now 
in at least 33 states, are Indicative of this legislative power. Further, 
many legislatures a<jopt acts to establish .what course should be taught in 
teacher education; thus, for example, we are 1 egi si atively mandated to 
offer a reading course for secondary school teachers. On the one hand, it 
Is fine that legislators are concerned about reading, However, such an 
intrusion into what has been fof centuries the particular domain of higher 
education reflects the weakness of the professional school and the view of 
teacher education as quite different from education for other fields 
bearing the label "professional," 

One cannot imagine a state legislature requiring the School of Medicine 
to offer a specific course in neuro-anatomy or physical therapy, or the Law 
School to offer a special course in the presentation of trial briefs. This 
highly permeable barrier around the School of Education presents distinct , 
problems, whereas other campus units are more able to control their own 
fields and fates* In addition, 'state 1 egi slat ion promulgating Initiatives 
for a host of c oricerns^ -eommun i ty school sy early childhood education., , "back 
to the basics, " requirements for driver education and nutrition education 
and consumer education "and parent education, ad infinitum, for the high 
schools — indirectly shapes not only undergraduate training programs but 
those in the graduate school of education as wel l * 

Federal Legi si ati on . Any administrator of a school of education knows 
well* the role of the federal government. In many cases half the school's 
budget derives from federal funds, either directly or indirectly through 
state sources. The federal teacher center legislation, the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act. j PL 94-142), the Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act (EDPA) , and all the numbers and letters impact program decision 
making in the GSE, 

But the role of the federal government transcends training programs* 
The general movement, in both federal legislation and the bureaucracies, 
toward mission-oriented contract research has profound effects on graduate 



schools of education* I bel ieve strongly" that good researchVoFigi nates 
in the mind and heart of the individual researcher or in the! Informal 
network of a group of collaborators. Becoming a good researcher takes time 
and requires small successes either as a participant in some programmatic 
effort or In the development of one 1 s own 1 ong-term research thrust* For 
universities to take the route of ^response to ''Requests for Proposal s h 
(RFPs) from government agencies virtually kills off the development of 
young investigators* whose chances of securing even small amounts of funds 
to begin their research careers are virtually nil. The opportunities for 
ingenuity, for discovery of >new research areas, for creativity, do not 
exist In an RFP framework. Furthermore, the nature of the university 
itself makes rapid response to pFPs an extremely difficult task logi s- 
tically. ' 

In addition, the RFP route presents major problems philosophically: 
control of ^research often rests in the hands of people who have never con- 
ducted research themselves; who have no understanding of researcjr norms or 
the needs for basic research; and who, because they are far removed from 
the fi^ld, have no understanding of the realities of conducting research in 
an education setting, as distinct from some laboratory or textbook model • 
Further, the topics chosen for study and the way RFPs require one to study 
them suborn the true research process. We will pay for years in staff 
development and in products of knowledge for this unfortunate movement to 
mi sslon^oriented RFPs* 

Other Pressures , Norm groups are also part of the larger system that 
brings pressures on the School of Education, The educational research and 
^a-Tuation community itself, the scientific and professional community, the 
community of scholars, all should obviously play a fundamental role in 
influencing GSE programs. In the best of all possible worlds, all members 
of the GSE faculty are part of this community. 

Meetings, journals, and informal network arrangements should contin- 
uously alert faculty members to new knowledge and the latest strategies, 
Were we truly a community, the number of fads and fancies might be 
decreased, and there might also be strength enough to resist some of the 
pressures from outside forces. Today, there is disappointment and disagree 
ment over program evaluation, over the utility of such ideas as competency- 
based teacher education; but I also see a lack of any fundamental program- 
matic research in curriculum development, It Is as though the efforts of 
the 1950s' have spun themselves out and nobody has either the energy or the 
heart to move past them, 

1 Research on teaching also is a chaotic field. We lack any. sense of 
direction in our research and .eval uation .efforts. To some degree, the lack 
of a grand design may be good, since I place my faith In the Individual 
-researcher. Nevertheless, if there Is no set of general theories, if the_ 
work of individual researchers doesn't relate to that of others and doesn't 
begin to build some sort of common knowledge base, then we are simply 
tinkering Instead of moving toward a science of education, 

Where does this leave us? Within each system and across systems, there 
are tensions and problems. No group has, a clear view, Our situation can 
be summed up by other lines from Arnold's poem: "and we are here as on a 
darkling plain, swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 

2 Ibid. 
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POSSIBLE OPTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 



This section presents possible options which are currently being 
explored at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. These ideas 
may have little or much general izabil ity to the field, but they represent 
both process and substance of how a faculty. in a School of Education can 
approach the problems described earlier and attempt to redefine or restate 
its view of its role in graduate education. 

The UNC-CH School of Education is a (relatively small school, particu- 
larly for one located at a major research university. Its size offers the 
advantage of facilitating interpersonal communication but the disadvantage 
of limiting resources In certain areas. Traditionally the School , like 
many of its counterparts, had a larger undergraduate than graduate enroll- 
ment and perceived Its primary role as undergraduate teacher education. 
The time of many faculty mfembers was consumed totally by undergraduate 
programs, at least to the extent that their attention to graduate pro- 
grams was a peripheral or overload effort. Responses to the field combined 
some high-level, well-done, systematic efforts; some individual consult- 
ing; and a number of extension courses. Not only was no research planned, 
but virtually no funded research was being conducted; the main pattern of 
research was via doctoral, dissertations. 

The School .is organized in four divisions: Curriculum and Instruction, 
Human Development and Psychological Services* Organizational Development 
and Institutional Studies, and Special Education* This divisional struc- 
ture is fairly new. As of July 1977, undergraduate teacher education was 
not centralized in any fashion but was rather a joint responsibil ity across 
three divisions, although program elements were Integrated by committees 
and reports and in other informal ways. Responsibility for training 
i prospective high school teachers rested not only with the School but with 
departments in the College of Liberal Arts— notably in speech, jpusic, art, 
and foreign languages, areas in which the School of Education hacjl no 
teacher education faculty positions- - 

Our first task was the development of program priorities within each 
division. We began at the division level, but then used several inter- 
divisional faculty committees to develop a restatement school wide of our 
roles in graduate education. We have taken into account the variety of 
pressures mentioned earlier and have recently emerged with a redefined view 
of ourselves and some concrete plans for implementation. ^ 

From niy perspective, the process is as Important as the substance; that 
is, until the members of a school of education faculty can perceive some 
common missions and can develop a sense of professional Identity, profes- 
sional pride, and belief in themselves and their organizations, .nothing 
much will happen^ Just as we believe self-concept is an Important element 
in Individual achievement, so also are faculty self-concept and the institu 
tion^s self-concept vital elements in their ability to achieve. One step, 
to which I alluded earlier, is to define the differences between a Graduate 
School of Education as a professional school and the, missions of depart- 
ments in a School of Liberal Arts. 

" I have used as a model the view offered by Simon (1969), that in the 
university setting it is the task of the academic and scientific disci- 
plines to describe how things are and how they wc^rk. It has been the task 
of professional schools to teach how to design and make things and, from 
this perspective, Schemes of Education are engineering schools. But accord 
ing to Simon, "Engineering schools have become schools of physics and 
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mathematics; medical schools have become school $ of biblogical_ sciences; 
business schooTs have become schools of finite mathematics. The use of 
adjectives like 'applied 1 conceal s* but does not change, the fact" (p* 56), 

This is happening in education, too: "Education schools have attempted 
to become schools of behavioral science, reading research has become the 
study of psychol i ngui sties , curriculum research has become the i nvestiga- 
tion of cognitive psychology (Piaget), instructional research the inves- 
tigation of operant principles. Faculties in schools of education attempt 
to become describers rather than designers" (Gordon, 1978, p. 2). Thus we 
need to address the questions: What do we do as designers rather than 
describers? How in our priorities for program development, how within our 
courses, how in our relations with our peers in the field, do we behave 
from a design rather than a description orientation? 

We have of course hot resolved this issue, nor even fully addressed it* 
But I believe it is an important distinction that graduate schools of" 
education need to address. We should seek our legitimacy through high- 
quality, rigorously intellectual endeavors *in the design field, and not 
attempt to emulate the descriptive* sciences. In the past, as I have worked 
with many graduate students designing their dissertations, I have been 
discouraged that students in curriculum and instruction try to do disserta- 
tions In developmental psychology, Even students in educational psychology 
do the same thing, It is not that we are not capable of such study, but 
that it is not appropriate. We. have so many unsolved problems in the 
delivery of good instruction and in the measurement of both learners and 
the learning setting that we should devote ouA energies to these issues 
rather than to fundamental learning processes or the chemical composition 
of the brain. 

From this often unstated position has come our divisional and now our 
school self-concept* Like all self-concepts^ it is not fully integrated; 
some aspects of self are at the perceptual level, other aspects are periph- 
eral and easily subject to change, and the deep inner core is probably more 
private than public* Nevertheless, this first step gives us additional 
options to examine and makes public a view for open communication. What 
follows are excerpts from our statement: 

The primary function of the School of Education is to serve the 
needs of the people of the State of North Carolina in the setting of a 
doctoral research institution, . . . A number of factors were examined 
in the arrival at the present statement to accomplish that mission. An 
examination of major professional issues, current professional and 
scientific literature, existing and potential resources, the govern- 
ments' (state and federal) views as reflected in legislation, all 
contributed to our thinking. It is essential, as educators of 
professionals, that we prepare people who provide the best 1 earn . . j 
environments and experiences for students of all ages, The measurement 
of effectiveness, and its implications for program development and 
teacher education, are of rnajo.r concern* * * • [What is required is] 
not only that school people understand what * . - tests measure and 
be able to interpret them . . * but also that schools develop new 
curriculum and instruction efforts to enable those pupils who are doing 
poorly in the early years or fail the competency test .at grade 11 to 
receive training to enable them to graduate from high school with an 
acceptable degree of functional literacy. » . * There Is considerable 
unhappiness in the profession and the scientific field itself with 




current research methodological problems for program evaluation. 
At the same time, this area is one of great ambiguity. In a School 
devoted to field collaborative efforts, opportunities abound for the 
contribution to scientific knowledge and practical utilization of 
various approaches to program evaluation using sociological and 
anthropological perspectives as well as psychological and psycho- 
metric designs (University of North Carolina at Chapel Mil , 1978, 
pp. 1, 2). 

In addition, we discussed the impact of Special Education" legislation, 
basic skills, and reading programs, and stated: 

Although reading has been seen as the key to further development 
of ideas, in today's world, information is gained through the other 
media as well as from -print. . . . This requires that literacy be more 
broadly defined to include all forms of communication and means of 
acquiring information. We must upgrade the capabilities of the school 
system to make pupils truly literate in this larger sense (p. 3). 

The movement of schools of education into areas that were formerly 
identified with other professional schools or disciplines was mentioned 
in the first section of this paper: 

We recognize there are changing concepts of education arid the 
roles of Schools of Education. In the professional and scientific 
domains, the nature of Other social agencies, and their, relationships 
to education, and the relationships of various educational agencies, 
are in a state of flux. There is an increased awareness of the role of 
the family and society in personal as well as intellectual development. 
Other professionals who are narrowly trained in clinical fashion need 
reeducation to perform teaching roles. For example, clinical psychol- 
ogists in community fcntal health centers, social workers, and members 
of the health profesWons are al 1 engaged in a variety of educational 
pursuits which require them to, be rledupated. , 

We now recognize that education begins l'ong before- formal 
schooling and lasts throughout life. This imposes upon- a School of 
Education responsibilities to examine its role and contribution to 
informal or non formal educational agencies such as the family-, the 
neighborhood, day care centers, homes for the elderly. It requires 
collaboration with other professionals (p. 3). 

In the mission statement, we have addressed such emerging issues as 
changes in governance, the role of lay personnel and parents in the educa- 
tion of their children, and the relationships of teacher organizations to 
inservice education, as well as issues of civil rights and individual 
rights ^to education. The statement itself attempts to integrate research, 
on-campus graduate education, and field-based efforts in collaboration not 
only with school systems but with all other agencies concerned with learn- 
ing and development: 

The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill has been desig- 
nated by the Board of Governors as a doctoral research institution. In 
keeping with this designation, the School of Education seeks to inte- 
grate research, teaching, and service into a system to meet the needs 
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identified in the rationale, and to metet emerging needs of the state, 
region s and nation in years to come. 

Research ideas originate In the mind and heart of a single inves- 
tigator rather than in committees or at divisional faculty meetings* 
Therefore, the School of Education has no specific research topics that 
can be called its mission. However, it is expected that faculty, 
together with graduate and undergraduate students and interested 
professionals in the field, will be constantly engaged in research 
designed to enhance our understanding of the teaching-learning process, 
the nature of schools and schooling, the relationships among agencies 
responsible for the education of the child, the development of intel- 
lect and personality, the analysis of curriculum programs, and the 
design of teacher education, Since most questions in education are 
complex and Include the analysis of many variables, the school encour- 
ages collaborative efforts in the natural setting over the role of the 
single Investigator In the laboratory. It also requires, therefore, 
that graduate students, have a considerable understanding of multi- 
variate procedures and analyses so that they can create, design, and 
participate in educational Investigation. We see the conduct of 
research as closely related to the education of students and the 
performance of collaborative missions with school systems and other 
agencies concerned with the growth and development of people (p. 6)* 

The School of Education sees as its primary teaching mission the 
education of educational, leaders at the doctoral level to serve the 
state, region, and the nation. This effort Is accomplished through 
programs in the four divisions of the school and through considerable 
interdivisional and schoolwide activities, > 

The academic programs , , * are all designed to include consider- 
able field experience in practicums and internships in the schools and 
agencies which are involved in collaborative staff development and 
research efforts^with the School. Thus the academic program is inte- 
grated into the general mission of teaching, research, and service and 
is not purely a campus classroom activity. 

Many of the experiences provided to graduate students are designed 
from an interdivisional perspective. All Ph.D. students take -a common 
core of research design and statistics courses, and participate as 
apprentices in the field research program of the school, Faculty are 
expected to play service roles for students across divisions as well as 
fundamental roles in the undergraduate program and in the field efforts 
, * , (p- 7). ' ^ 

In addition to the divisional structure, several interdivisional 
committees are involved in program development in areas such as 
research training, training of professionals whose primary field is not 
education, and in examination of the relationships between education, 
the family, the community, and the service delivery systems. Parent 
education and parent involvement are important features of the Inter* 
divisional program effort . . . (p. 9). 

It is obvious from the above that a central thrust of the School 
is relating to those in the field carrying out the daily activities of 
education in its many settings, including schools from nursery through 
graduate school, social agencies and institutions, and theTiome. The 
School has both a responsive and initiative stance toward these agen- 
cies. It Is engaged, and seeks, to engage, in collaborative endeavors 
of a long term nature with them on problems identified as being of 



mutual Interest. These actfvitles include the design of programs that 
include local staff development as weli as internship and practlcum 
experiences for students, apd the conduct of research that leads to 
generalized information which can be of service to all agencies engaged 
in education, broadly conceived. The School has close ties to con-, 
sort la of school districts, as wellras to single school districts and 
to various state agencies and state institutions where children and ' 
youth are served (p. 10). 

CONCLUSIONS :■" 

I am not saying that the procedures we* have used, which fit our place 
within our own system and respond to the history of the school and the 
institution, can or 'should be generalized. What I am suggesting is that 
the faculty member, s and administrators concerned with the questions "Where 
are we?" and "Where should we _be going?" adopt an analytic framework. I 
feel the systems approach is most useful to examine the pressures that 
apply in a particular situation, especially the faculty's own professional 
perceptions, goals, and resources, and to arrive at a solution appropriate 
to that school as well as to the needs of the systems to which it belongs. 
They might also ask: "What is it that we can do in this institution that 
is not easily repli cable in a sister institution? What is it they are 
doing so well, that we should no longer do?" We need to abandon our defen- 
sive stance and aggressively seek restatement and redefinition. 

' Graduate schools of education, I believe, have a fundamental and 
continuous role to play, but. we need to engage in very serious, difficult, 
and sometimes trauptic self-exploration, and put forth our concept of 
ourselves rather than be governed by external perceptions of us. How a 
school does this may be highly individualistic, but I believe the process 
is essential fepPf^ll . It may not end the clash, but it might decrease the 
ignorance of /the aVmies and move the struggle into the daylight. 

# iK ■ 
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GRADUATE TEACHER EDUCATION- 
RESPONDING TO THE NEEDS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 



'James M. Cooper and Wi I ford A. Weber 
\ 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
Bicentennial Commission on Education for the Profession of Teaching 
'expressed the belief that "no effort to improve the schools in America 
is likely to succeed until substantial progress is made in Improving the 
professional education of teachers and the valid knowledgebase upon which 
it rests" (Hows am, 1976, p. 14), The view here Is that Improvement of the 
professional education of teachers is best accompl 1 shed through graduate 
teacher education programs* 

The programs described in this chapter represent a portion of one 
institution's efforts to improve professional education for teachers in 
this regard. In discussing three of the* University of Houston's graduate 
teacher education programs—the School-Based Teacher Education Program, the 
Master of Education in Teaching Degree Program, and the Doctor of Education 
in Teacher Education Degree Program- -we wi IT -examine the institutional con- 
text in which each was developed and the professional needs to which each 
was responding. / • ^ 

\ INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT 

As with so many institutions of higher 'education, the University of 
Houston has experienced declining enrollments in the undergraduate teacher 
education program* For example* in 1975 the College of Education graduated 
1380 B*S. students, wh11e\ in 1978 it graduated only 483, Fortunately, the 
decline has had some positive effects* First, in past years the large 
number of undergraduate students impeded the full and effective implementa- 
tion of the undergraduate competency-based teacher education program. The 
smaller undergraduate enrollment has made development and operation of the 
CBTE program much more manageable while enhancing research and evaluation 
efforts. Second, the decreasing number of undergraduates has caused the 
College of Education to wont harder to attract graduate students. In 1978 
the College graduated 356 M.Ed, and 58 Ed.D. students; these figures are 
comparable with those from past years. 

In addition, the state of Texas funds graduate education at a higher 
rate than undergraduate education. The' ratio for Education is. approxi- 
mately 1:3:9 for undergraduate, master's, and doctoral credit hours gener- 
ated; that is, a doctoral' student earns the institution three times as much 
money per credit hour as a master 5 ! student and nine times as much as an 
undergraduate student. Thus, it is financially advantageous in Texas for a 
public institution of higher education to focus more attention on graduate 
education. This unique formula funding in Texas offers tremendous oppor- 
tunities for financing graduate education without having to cope with over- 
whelming numbers of students, i 

Two years ago, the central campus of the University of Houston com- 
pleted a mission self-study in preparation for an accreditation visit by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. From that mission self- 
study emerged the notion that the central campus should serve as a flagship 
of the University of Houston system (which includes three other' campuses) , 
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and should gradually increase the ratio of graduate to undergraduate . 
students. As an attraction for teaching graduate students, the Univer- 
sity initiated a policy that equates the teaching of three undergraduate 
classes to the teaching of two, graduate classes when computing teaching 
load, This policy effectively communicates the University's esteem for 
graduate education. 

In conjunction with the self-study, the faculty of the College of 
Education reaffirmed its goals and objectives as a professional school. 
Three of these goals are: (a) to prepare wel 1-qual ified personnel for 
service in educational systems and agencies through both preservice and 
inservice programs; (b) to contribute, through scholarly activities 
including basic and applied research, to the knowledge base on which the 
practice of that profession rests; and (c) to attempt continually to 
improve teacher education through innovative and experimental programs. 
Without strong graduate programs in teacher education, these goals cannot 
be met, 

One can see that institutional Incentives and processes operate to 
entourage strong graduate teacher education programs. However, while it 
is true that graduate programs are impacted by institutional realities; it 
is equally true that they must attempt to respond to the perceived needs 
of the teaching profession. 

PROFESSIONAL NEEDS 

The graduate teacher education programs described here represent 
efforts to respond to the needs of the teaching profession. While each is 
intended to meet a somewhat different set of needs, all attempt to address: 

(a) the need for training beyond that provided at the undergraduate level; 

(b) the need for training that is relevant and job-related; and (c) the 
need for training that provides teachers and teacher educators with exper- 
tise as instructional specialists. 

Teacher education may be viewed as a preservice-inserviee continuum. 
It can be argued that undergraduate teacher preparation programs do not 
provide sufficient life space to incorporate all that is necessary to 
produce a fully prepared teacher. As a result, those who complete under- 
graduate teacher education programs experience a "preservice def icit"--they 
lack much of the knowledge and many of the skills needed to be effective 
teachers. Graduate programs are a means of increasing the teacher'educa- 
tion life space and providing sorely needed training that teachers did not, 
and could not, receive as undergraduates, ■ 

One could also argue that certain types of training have little benefit 
for preservice teachers—teachers who have not taught. Graduate programs 
'can provide the kinds of training that would have maximum benefit for 
inservice teachers—teachers who have taught. As noted, by Fuller and Bown 
(1975), the experience base of Inservice teachers may be such that it 
allows" them to profit from training experiences that undergraduate teacher 
education students might not find beneficial . 

The training provided by undergraduate teacher education programs, is 
not, and cannot be, job specific; the undergraduate student Is trained for 
a very general role, Only graduate teacher education programs can respond 
to the job-specific needs of the inservice teacher. They must help 
teachers acquire and demonstrate those competencies which teachers them- 
selves feel they need, and which are required by the specific professional 
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roles teachers play in their schools, This is best accomplished by, 
involving— as equal partners—representatives of the teaching profession ; 
and the schools in the design, operation, and evaluation of teacher educa- 
tion programs. Graduate programs: can be a vehicle fpr this collaborative 
effort 

Teachers/ and teacher educators, are' often trai ned as specialists in 
a particular subject matter f iel d- -reading, mathematics, science, and so j 
forth. 1 Few acquire expertise as instructional special ists— persons with ^ 
expertise in the Instructional process, Graduate teacher education pro- - " 
grams can provide teachers with opportunities to' acquire arid demonstrate 
competence as instructional specialists. 

Finally, there is a need for a cadre of qualified school-based teacher 
educators who are Intimately involved in the clinical training of both 
preservlce teacher education students and irtservice teachers, as well as a 
need for campus-based teacher educators who have expertise in Instructional 
processes. Graduate programs can be designed to prepare qualified school- 
based and campus-based teacher educators, 

i. 

' : 1 " SCHOOL-BASED TEACHER EDUCATOR PROGRAM 

The Need 

Educators have always been concerned about the need to improve teacher 
effectiveness, but that need has greatly* increased In recent years because 
of changes in society and deficiencies in initial teacher training pro- 
grams. Deficiencies also arise as teachers advance to new teaching roles 
requiring knowledge and skills lacking In their initial training, but 
essential for effectiveness in those new roles, The increasing need to 
Improve teacher effectiveness is commensurate with our rapidly changing 
times that have produced: (a) a need for new emphases in education, and 
hence in teaching; (b) new teaching knowledge and skills; and (c) new 
systems for training teachers. The use of such terms as "educational 
reform 1 ' and "teacher renewal" in teacher education literature are 
indicative of the need for change, Xorrigan (1974, p. 105) stated that: 

The teachers now in the schools who are fbrty to forty-five years old 
and have twenty to twenty-fiv# years of teaching left are "career 
teachers." Unless we reeducate them right along with the new teachers, 
the schools will not improve significantly. 

The impact of our increasingly dynamic society forces us to realize that 
no teacher can long maintain an effective teaching career with only the * 
initial level of professional training in the knowledge and skill s of 
teaching, 

Xogan (1975) reminded us that the established professions require 
practitioners to continue their education throughout their entire pro- 
fessional life to gain new knowledge and competencies, so that they will 
not lapse into professional obsolescence. Considering the conservative 
nature of the educational institution and the inadequacy of preservice 
education, /Cogan concluded that teachers, unless given continuous onsite 
training, /Wini fall into the obsolescence trap rather early in their 
careers, 'Furthermore, considering the sporadic nature of 'efforts at 
educational renewal and the increasing knowledge of what constitutes 
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teacher effectiveness, it would be unrealistic to assume' that %ie 
bbsol escence ; ^4p ifnipt^ at thi s time, The need for continuous teacher 
education becomes -.{i(o'jE%- apparent, as recent research provides evidence on 
effective teaching procedures* Dunkin and Bjddli' (1974, p, 418) stated 
that: : V 

At long last we are beginning to know what is actual ly going on,. in the 
classroom, as well a$ what produces and results from classroom events. 
Surely the appearance of this research effort is one of the most 
significant developments in education during the twentieth century, 

How can classroom, teachers keep informed of such significant develop- 
ments In education? "Corrigan (1974) saw a need for trained professionals 
who will work, not only with chil dreh and Vouth , but with teachers as well. 
He alluded to-* at-*, new kind of, special ist who will work within a teaching team 
as a demonstration teacher r interpreting what research means for learning 
and instruction* This specialist, whom Corrigan saw as an agent for the 1 
effective utilization of r research results, dould help teachers avoid 
becoming obsolete in their profession* 

Continuous teacher /education is particularly vital for supervising 
teachers. That the; supervi sing teacher Is the single most important factor 
in determining the teaching behavior,, of the preiervice teacher is well 
established "(Tittle, 1974)* The Irend of teacher preparation institutions 
to i ne^^se': the clinical aspects of tHeir programs also enhances the role 
of t he ^ti$t raising teacher. In. addition, competency-based programs demand 
more specific knowledge of teachirigVand learning processed' All these "V 
factors make it Imperative thaC^upprvi sing tea'chers be/bpth current and 
highly knowledgeable in effective" teaching pr^jctices. \ ^ 

Continuous "professional education for tSaehers will rflcrease as 
societal change and research "on teacher effectiveness produce new anymore 
effective teaching and learning environments, likewise, onsite or school* 
based teacher education will increase and the agent for this process will 
be the "specialist" or the "trained professional" described in current 
educational literature— identified here as the "pchool -based teacher? 
educator," , ! ^ 

The Program 

Between 1975 and 1977, the Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary 
Education supported the development of the School Based Teacher Educator 
Project, Administered through the University of Houston Teacher Center, 
the project had two major goals: 

** ■ 
1* To improve teacher education in Texas by developing (a) a set of 
competency specifications for the role of school -based teacher 
educator and (b) a prototype set of training materials for this 
role 

2. Toj formulate a cooperative network among the Texas Teacher Centers 
for developing, training, and recognizing the competence of school - 
based teacher educators, / 

A school-based teacher Educator (SBTE) is-a flr;ofessional *who has; 
responsibilities for pre service, inservice, arid/6)* continuing teacher 
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education, and whose primary base of operations is in the elementary or 
secondary school • With! the . .'increased participation of tochers in design 
ing staff deYelopment/pro^rams and the emphasis on perfoptance in actual 
classrooms, this role has 4 grown in importance. ,jf ± 

SBTE roles currently include supervisor of > student teacher's;, team .. , 
leader/ instructional design specialist, inservice edycat i o rj c op r d in at o r , > 
clinical professor, and intern consultant. " These rol ei Have * si 'number of , ' 
similar functions: the SBTE Interacts with others about profess idnal ;^ 
performance j demonstrates, a knowledge of professional practices; and con^ 
currently demonstrates , as a teacher, the behaviors he or she is assisting, 
others to perform'. The SBTE* in short, is a part-tinte. or ful 1 -time staff 
development specialist, ' , • ■ . \ V* ' . .,' 

Teacher Center Network • 

' In 1973, the' Texas State Board of Education Instituted a mandatory 
teacher center organization for teacher education. Every preparation pro- 
gram in the state was required to seek advice on teacher education from its 
related teacher center. The center, in turn, was to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of (a) participating schools, (b) professional organizations, 
and' (c) ^ol leges or universities, Such an organization promoted interac- 
tion,, among the various education partners. . . ' 
, ; V ; 'Although mandated, the system of * teacher .centering in Texas is^still \ 
: ' i n the forfriati ve stages. Cooperative efforts havft been more nominal than 
actuat. ' Leaderstvip often emanates from the col 1 ege , but sometimes a school 
district (such as. Dal las fSD) or. regional educational service center (such 
as in the San Antonio area) organizes a center.' - * 

The new state staVdards did not allocate funds to sujD^prt the centers, 
• nor delineate specific ways for centers to organize and interact. The 
mission of the centers^(other than to advise on new certification pro- 
grams) v/as not considered. As a consequence, most centers' have struggled 
to assess ihevt needs and formulate goals and operating procedures. , 

' Individual tenters typically do not have the resources nor the 
expertise to specify, competencies, teat them, and design systematic and 
flexible education programs for schpQl -based teacher educators. When 
training programs have been de^igried^ l^rey usually have been In the form 
of one-day workshops, procedure's /manuals , or lectures—activities not tied 
S£„to competency specifications, and not constituting an integrated fining 
System. ' -\ ;■ ^ ■ ■ • 

:-^ln Fall 1975, each teacher. center in the state was invited ta ; send \ 
representatives to an organizational meeting, immediately preceding the 
Texas Education Agency's annual teacher education conference. ' More than 
60 persons attended that first meeting of tile SBTE Project in October in 
Fort Worth. The purpose of the conference was to disseminate information 
about project goals and objectives, ■ proposed activities, and expected 
outcomes. Forty teacher centers subsequently joined the Network. 

From the beginning of the program, each' teacher center was designed to 
be the delivery system for training school-based teacher educators. Some 
of the centers,'- because of their association with universities, are able to 
offer SBTE training for graduate credit, while other teacher centers offer 
Inservice credit. Al U written materials and training products developed 
while the program was underwritten, by the Fund for the Improvement of 
. Post-Secondary Education were distributed to all 40 participating teacher 
centers. 
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A rHaj:or goal of the program was to develop "a set of competency state- 
mentS^h|t ^ould reflect the knowledge and skills an : SBTE requires, A set 
of 2tt .competencies was prepared following an exhaustive process: an exten- 
sive literature review; interviews with 'persons in similar roles; concept 
papers- oh* clinical practice; development of an initial list of competent 
cieS'i'revie^^f that list by a national panel of 52 experts in instruction 
and 'instructional supervision; analysis of the national panel '§ recommenda- 
tions- byUvCoMpetehcy identification task* force; refinement of th| ;1 1st i a ' 
statewide -Survey of 300 teacher educators; and, finally; reviewarid" adpp^ 
tion-of the revised list by representatives of the teacher centers in the 
Network./ . ' : ;' 'v 

Subsequently, more 1 specific behavioral statements were derived -from 
the 20 competenci es , as *were suggestions about evidence that, might be used 
to "determine whether the competencies had been B demonstrated and possible 
criteria for judging the adequacy of the evidence.- A self ^assessment - 
instrument was also developed to help SBTEs establish their own priorities, 
for competency areas in which training might be offered, ; 

Another major goal was to produce a set of 'training materials; for use 
by classroom teachers who work with student teachers or new teachefs^ The ' 
materials Included five instructional units; - (a) an' introductory un4t that 
explores clinical practice as related to the SBTE; "(b) a unit i)n interper- 
sonal communication; (c) a unit on planning that emphasizes joint SBTE- , * 
teacher goal setting; (d) a unit on classroom and school data col lection 
procedures; and (e) a followup 6 unit that focuses oji present at i on ; and ; 
analysis, Each instructional unit Is, designed for appropriately six* to - ; 
eight hours of, contact time between part ici pant s' : :And faci 1 itator. Thesi ' 
units were fieVd^tested in cooperating teacher centers , revi sed ^ . and then 
^distributed to all teacher centers in the Network-, The five instruCtioh'aT- 
units include five filmstrip's, seven audiotape programs, participant * 
manuals, for each' unit, and a facilitator's manual for all units.*' 

In addition to these tangible "products, the SBTE program has created a 
dialogue among teacher educators : acrbss the state about the role of SBTEs* 
This dialogue is enhancing preservicd and i nservice teacher education 
within, the state, , V/.; -V % • 

_\ The SBTE program has received national recognition for its efforts. 
The Association of Teacher Educators named It one of the three finalists in 
the distinguished Program in Teacher Education Award for 19.78; and in the 
same year, it received the t)i sti ngui shed Achievement Awards ' Certificate bf- 
Recogn i t i On 'from t he. American Association of CoT leges for teacher Eduqa- ' 
lion,; :these two awards .symbolize the importance of this . innovative prqgram 
that focuses on what: Wi bel 1 eve is a most important role ia education, that 
of the school -based teacher educator'. ; : ; . 

• - maIter of education in, teaching degree program* 

The Need =.'. 

The Master of Education in Teaching Degree ^Program was created In 
response to four pressing needs, first, a. rather extensive needs assess- 
ment of teachers in the Greater Houston area revealed their yearly unan r 
imous need' and desire for a graduate level program for the development of 
their instruct Id^-l ;«fctl.H;" ' The central concern of those, surveyed was 
"Improvement of their Instructional competence rather than additional study 



In content specialization areas such^s reading a*nd mathematics education.; 
. They sat* a need for a graduate proftham. for classroom teachers whose primary 
responsibilities were the day-to-day design, development, implementation, 
iw^:^u?a^ra^ni'Vnd' eval uat ion of instruction for elementary and secondary n 
.-'7 ■■■■■■Ta^ijr^U^itiaf fV-Mainiy ^wd^ *Sjd'-'^ hit only such a program could "fill in'the gaps 
j > t hei r undergr ad uaii teac h e r e d uca ti on p r og rjup s had l.eft^ 4 y, 

Second, many instructional roles emerging, in local school districts?*- . 
seemed to require the skills of instructional specialists. Local^istri.cts 



., secnicu tu require uiic ji\ i i ■ ^ vi ■ ,!■•»«•■, >w- ■ -r- — j " • i ■ IF * 

are empl oyl ng curriculum coordi na.tors* and i nstructi onal speci al i sts to work 
with teachers at .the bull ding "leveT to improve the instructional program. 
These professionals do not serve the traditional function of curriculum 
consultant* or supervisor', their primary role is to give direct assistance 
r.to''cli'^%^,teaclfe^s''''f6r'- Improvement of Instructional practice, especialJ.y 
as it relates to strategies for* individualizing instruction, processes for 
using differentiated staffing pattens, ( ancT procedures for implementing new 
programs*. A program was needed to prendre personnel competent to serve in 
these and other specialized instructional roJes. r ' 

■\ Third, many local school districts-fwere movirtg toward differentiating 
staffing models, to Improve delivery of 6 instructional services to students 
J>y making better use of professional resources. As roles are different;!- , 
ated, there is greater need for individuals who can assume leadership roles 
in team teaching situations. These individuals must be highly skilled in 
using a variety of instructional strategies if they are. to discharge their 
' 'leadership responsibilities effectively,. , A program was needed to help 
teachers develop competencies for "such leadership positions. .; 

finally, it was clear that most local school districts were actively 
seeking more effective ■ways to provide continuing education programs for 
inService teachers. Graduate teacher education programs, carefully and 
collaboratively developed: by school district and ^university personnel , were 
seen as a way to achieve t^is goal. There appeared to.be a need for a 
program flexible enough tt'respond to the specific requirements of teachers 
and local school districts while maintaining a high level of academic ■ . 
respectability.' It alio appeared ^that the delivery of coursework at school 
sites, rather than at the univ^tetty campus; ft wou Id enhance the attractive- 
ness of such a program* In addition, a program was needed to train school 
district personnel fSt leadership in such^nservloe/graduate programs at 

the school district lftvel. ®\- 

■«■•,.' 'ii ' ■ ■ , • • •. 

i-., .. .. "• - # 

I The Program •., ■ ' 

iW'Fall 1973, a committee composed of five University qf Houston 
faculty members and' the executive director- of a local teacher association 
was formed to explore 'the need for an additional graduate teacher education, 
program. A series of meetings with a laifege Mttnber of teachers, led to the. . 
decision tthat a master's level program was nWded for inservice teachers 
-who wished* to improve Jheir instructional effectiveness through graduate 
study but who did not want to pursue study in.d specific content field— a 
Master of Education, in Teaching Degree Program.. # - 

' The committee Tdenti fled substantive areas, which might be included. , 
Fifty teachers* reviewed and revised these suggestion's, and .a questionnaire 
constructed from the revised list was administered to 200- teachers, who 
we're* asleid to indicate areas 'In, which courses should;;be developed. The 
two arefas teachers identified as most critical were '.individualizing a 
Instruction" and "classroom management." As a result, two of the courses- 
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devil Qpttf* for the program were Individualized Instruction and gissroom V 
Management—two courses which remain viry popular. . ! • , J 

On the basis of the information obtained from the teachers, the * ; ^\ 
committee recommended establishment $f a 36 credit-hour program wlfich * 
contained an 18 credit-hour major to be drawn frcmi sevfp courses and ^ 
3-6 credit-hour internship/practicum exper ience. The seven courses were: 
Generic Teaching Strategies, Models of~Teaching, Instructional Design, 
Individual tied Instruction, Classroom tianagement s# institutional Change* v 
and Program Management, and Clinical Supervision*' (Subsequently, .two / 
other courses have been added: Affective Instruct i on ^afitt Inst r ue t j ona 1 
Evaluation*) Input from the teachers also caused the cdmhii ttee to* recom* . ^ 
mend that the program be. (a f competency Based, in- that emphasis f*hould*be 
placed on the demonstration of competence *to perform professional respon- A * 
si bill ties; and (b) field-oriented, in that as M riy courses ;as* possible ' 
should be delivered ip the schools, * ' 9l o " ; > ■ y * ^ 
: the program was, formal ly approved, in Spring 1974 and the first students *' ( 
were accepted during Summer 1974. £i nee then nearly 100 stuierits have been/ 
/admitted; 23 h^ve already graduated, Coursework' at present is offered Ip** 
fctoree field sites. ^Feedback has bef n universally favorable, a^nd the 4 pro- 
gram's future looks very bright. • .,. ,.' ■ K * " *V \ 

.■ • . " / . , ,•' ' $ ■ d- ■ ' ' 

'■ DOCTOR OF EDUCATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION DEGREE PROGRAM » * ' 

The l4ed . •' ■ , V " 'W* {■ ;>•.>!'.': ' ... . ' - 

hi the College moved tv fulfil 1 >ts commitment to develop incompetency* , 
based undergraduate teacher education program, it blfcame increasingly 
apparent 4that few teacher educators possess the understandings and skills 
necessaf^t© design^ devteoj^ implement, operate, and evaluate such a 
program. Feedback from <9t*her universities and colleges reinforced this 
perception^ To St 1 arge ^extent , this inadequacy stems from traditional 
'practices' that have trained' teacher educators withip a particular curric- 
ulum area. There seemed to be .a need to alleviate that problem by adding a 
program which would train-teacher educators as instructional specialists. 

B\ 0. Smith (1968) ir\ Teachers for the Real World ,. a classic conceptual 
scheme for the education of teachers, argued that 'teacher education pro- 
grams must .concern themselves with, four major areas: (a) the theoretical 
knowledge—drawn from psychology, anthropology, sociology, and related' *. 
di sc.i pi i nes--that the teacher needs to ^interpret the complex reality of * * 
the classroom; (b) the teaching skills requi red of an effective teacher; 
(c) the attitudes an effective teacher must possess; and (d) the subject 
matter knowledge an effective teacher peeds.-> While traditional teicher 
wecation programs have focused primarily- on the first and last of these % , 
areas, skills and attitudes have been largely Ignored. The major reason 
teacher educators have neglected the instructional and attitudinai areas , 
of teaching 1s that they themsel ves jra largely untrained in those* area%; 
they cannot- stress what tliey do not know* I A short, doctoral programs vn 
education have not trained teacher educators to be instructional, special- T 
ists, the -precise role so badly needed By many teacher^ education programs. [+, 

'Another argument supporting the need for the doctoral 1 program rested on 
the growing movement throughout the state and the nation toward competency- 
based teacher education and certification. * Many stated-Texas.. among them— 
had suggested or' required thlt 'teacher "education programs be designed using 

v ■■■ ■ . \% : so * - * * - * ■ 



a competency -based approach. The move to a competency-based program 
requires a great deal of effort,,, and* a faculty that both understands 
competehcy-bistd, instruction and is able to design instruction that will 
help prospective teachers acquire, teaching competencies which are not 
^appropriately the domain of a spfe"c||1c subject matter field,' In addition, 
'the- College* had received a growing number of inquiries from other institu- 
tions about the availability of graduating doctoral students experienced 
in various pfeafes of our competency-based undergraduate teacher education 
programrdivelopment efforts, A doctoral program for teacher educators was 
seer? as a means for the College to begin to meet this need. 

The* Program * 

. Soon '*Sf ten thelf 'arrival at the University of , Houston in 1971, -the 
authors recognized the need for a doctoral program which would prepare 
generfc #acher educators. In Spring 1974, we proposed and received 
approval for the establishment of a Doctor of Education in Teacher Educa-' 
tion Degree Program, , 

* Tfte program proposed to prepare graduates for any \i a number, of 
teacher edifa-tor roles, including director of teache^ education programs; 
director of fi.eld and laboratory experiences; faculty member in Inservice 
teacher education programs in school districts; teacher education program 
developer; designer of instructional systems for research and development 
laboratories-; and evaluator of teacher education programs for state 
education agencies. Graduates would be competent to: (a) function 
effectively as highly skilled teacher educators; 3 (b) design, organize, 
implement, operate, add evaluate various types of instructional systems; 
Ic) design conceptual models of teacher education programs using systems 
approaches; td> design, develop, and operate teacher training procedures 
such as microfeaehi'ng, simulation techniques, and. field experiences; 
(e) train teachers in the full raqge of generic instructional and mana- 
gerial techniques; (f) function as' clinical supervisors of* teachers; 
(g) evaluate the Effectiveness of teacher education programs and instruc- 
tional systems; and (h) conduct research in teacher education and teacher 
effectiveness. 

;j l "Normaily^ at least 66 credit hours of coursework and dissertation are 
'required for the degree,. A minimum of 21 'Credit hours must be in the 
major; area-^-Teacher .Education' Program Area courses. These courses include 
those previously listed for the Master of Education in Teaching, plus 
Research in Teacher Effectiveness, Conceptual Models- of Teacher Education, 
Competency Based Teacher Education, and Research Seminar in Teacher 
Education. All students also complete 3-6 credit hours, in a supervised * 
1 nternfihlp/practlcum^^j 

For most doctoral Students, the undergraduate teacher education program 
serves as a setting' in which the student gains .practical experience while 
demonstrating certain required competencies. While the doctoral program 
places great emphasis on the competencies^the doctoral -student is expected, 
to demonstrate, the conceptual understandings that undergird these compe- 
tencies al so are emphasized, instruction .stressing cone-its and theories 
"from^ educational psychology, education sociology, systems theory, and other 
related fields provides students jri th ..the cognitive understandings prereq- 
uisite to their demonstration of the competencies required. In addition, ^ 
students are expected to acquire and demonstrate the research and statist- 
tical ctfilipetcnce of a beginning scholar. 



Since 1t first began to recruit studints in Sumrifer 1974, the program 
has accepted 22 students, including four Australians, twq Canadians, and a 
Nlgertdfu To date, six have graduate*.. The program continues to grow in 
both size and stature as it attracts able students and faculty members. 



CONCtOSTm 

, We believe that graduate teacher education is alive and well. -There 
are certain unique needs of teachers that can best be met through orga- 
nized, planned graduate programs. If they are responsive to those needs 
and readily accessible to teachers and those who work with teachers, these 
programs wil 1 continue to thrive-' \ 
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GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION: PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 

Robert L. Erdma'n 

Prog rams for the preparation of teachers have been a significant and 
Integra? part of the culture of Utah since settlement of the territory 
in 1847, Many of Utah's* early pioneers were educated in New England and 
brought with them a strong and Idealistic commitment to the need for educa- 
tion. Historical annals record the early establishment of parent schools 
to educate the children and to prepare future teachers. Although these 
schools found a minimum of success, the need for programs of teacher educa- f 
tion had been well implanted. Therefore, when the University of Deseret 
(now the University of Utah) was founded in 1850, a "normal department was 
established, offering a two-year program for teacher preparation (Wil ley, 
1952). 

The early commitment to teacher education was reaffirmed in 1896 when 
Utah gained statehood. The first Utah Tegi si ature mandated: 

The Normal School shall be continued as a Department of the University 
for students of both sexes, and its courses of instruction may extend 
to a period of four years, or until graduation, and its courses shall 
include practfce teaching and instruction in pedagogy (Laws of ,H - ah 
1896, p. 27" 
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The Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Arts degrees in Education were 
authorized in 190S^d~iy^ years later the first Master of Arts degree 
in Education was granted. 5 It was to take more than 40 more years before 
programs 1 eadvng tp the faster of Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor 
of Education 'degrees were>to be offered,, and not until the latter hal t or ,- 
the 1960s were programs gulmlnating in the Master of Education and Educa- 
tion Specialist degrees alJthortzed. . 

The historical emergehtt^nd ^development of graduate degree programs 
In the School of Education clearly reflected the simultaneously increasing 
specialization and diversification In education and society. As new per- 
sonnel roles emerged, the* School responded with appropriate preparation 
programs, frequently incorporated into the rubric of various degree models. 
Insidiously, the mission of graduate study became over-identified with role 

preparation. ' • . , . . ,. ln 

In historical retrospect, the School probably made an understandable 

strategical error by not assuming closer Identification with the emerging 
mission of the University; for as the University broadened its purposes, 
the major segments of the School tended to continue emphasizing communica- 
tion of Knowledge through roTe preparation programs. However, a few pro- 
grams did attempt to mesh with the multiple purposes . . . of discovery, 
organization, dissemination, and ; communication of knowledge. The two 
orientations led to qualitative and quantitative differences among graduate 
programs. Over time, the collegial community perceived the disparity of 
mission, and the chords of fi 'di ssonance were struck and have echoed over the 

past three decafcs. v.- , , . „j 

The uneven response to shifting University demands may-be explained 
partially by the mixed rationale .fer departmenJ|or division creation. 
Some, such ajs Elementary Education, Secondary «iucation. Special Educa- 
tion, and Educational Administration, were established as role-oriented 
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entitles; their historical roots emanated from the purposes of the "normal 
department* 11 Others— Educational Psychology* Cultural Foundations—were 
fpflfi their Inception more discipline- or content-centered , paralleling 



^i>ther academic units on campus. Thus the organizational development within 
the School appears to have evolved more by historical acciden t th yi by 
design, and the organizational structure continues to influfricT Tfie pur- 
poses, structure, and content of graduate study, > 

Today the Graduate School of Education is an organization In, trans 1- 
t1on--1ts facul^ f programs, arid 9 students* Its purposes and functions are 
Increasingly experiencing Internal and external Influences for change, 
While the resulting dl sequl 1 ibrium may be disconcerting and overwhelming, 
it does provide the potential for proactive leadership behaviors: the 
^faculty and administration have the opportunity to become the architects 
of their future by design rather than by historical happenstance. 

With this brief historical purview of our graduate programs as pro- 
logue, the following sections will describe their current itatus, influ- 
encing forces, some substantive Issues, and futuristic considerations. The 
scenario is purposely condensed "and illustrative, but it may provide the 
reader with some understanding of how one School strives to learn from the 
past, cope with the present, and build for the future in graduate study* 



The University of Utah, located in Salt Lake City, has a full-time 
enrollment of approximately 22,000 students, The Graduate School of Educa- 
tion is one of 14 Schools and Colleges within the University authorized to 
grant undergraduate and graduate degrees* Although its name was officially 
changed in 1964 from^the State College of Education to the Graduate School 
of Education, the School has retained several undergraduate programs and 
degrees. Efforts to move these to the graduate level have been discouraged 
'for political and economic reasons* 

The Graduate School of Education is divided Into five academic depart- 
ments, with a variety of degree programs encompassed In each unit. In 
addition,, a number of programs are offered leading to various state certif- 
icates granted by the Utah State Board of Education, In many instances, 
components of a certification prog ram* may be incorporated into the under- 
graduate or graduate degree program* 
j As of 1977 the School had 76 full-time faculty positions budgeted from 
state-appropriated funds. Approximately 15 additional full-time faculty 
are supported by extramural funding. The faculty is further augmented by 
20-3Q part-time persons from other academic units of the University or from 
agencies in the metropolitan community* 

Faculty members are' expected to fulfill obligations in teaching,, 
scholarship, and service. Evidence from all three domains is utilized 
as a basis for promotion and salary determination. 



Only two departments' — Educational Administration and Educational 
Psychology— offer degree programs at the doctoral and master's levels* 
Educational Systems and Learning Resources of fers-a degree program exclu- 
sively at the master 1 s level, Both baccalaureate and master's degree 
programs are offered in Education and Special Education. 




CURRENT STATUS 




. Twenty-one different programs of study lead to some type of graduate 
degr*ee. Of tliis number, eleven^are exclusively limited to the M.S., M.A., 
or M.Ed, degree (programs in Elementary and Secondary Education, Special 
Education , Educational Systems and Learning Resources). Four programs are 
offered at both the master's and the Ph.D. levels (cultural foundations, 

counsel i ng and 1 ngtructlonal psycho! ogy , school psycho! ogy) . The program 

in educational administration is at the post-master' s level andnraTffllnates 
in the Education Specialist degree (state certification) and/or the Ph.D. 
or Ed.D. degree. ... 

Current degree program emphasis resulted from a degree and role policy 
adopted by the Utah State Board of Regents in 1972 (Utah State System of 
Higher Education, 1972) . This policy emanated from a perceived need to 
minimize duplication of degree programs in education at all state colleges 
and universities. Consequently the Department of Education was ordered to 
terminate its Ed.D. and Ph.D. programs. A master's degree ceil ing placed 
on programs in Special Education and Media (Educational Systems and Learn- 
ing Resources) curtailed any aspirations for their expansion into doctoral 
level programs. 

Awarded. draduate Degrees 

■1 . .,• - . ■ • 

^V^the 'past five years (1972-77) the School has produced 344 
- doctoral >" degrees, 1102 master's degrees, and 105 Education Specialist 
degrees, DS'tavfor the five-year period show»a 26 percent decrease in the 
er of doctoral degrees* awarded, and a 35 percent decrease in the number 



df 'nWltftrAiJegrees awarded, .,, These decreases may reflect the Regents 
degree/prbgfyjitre^trti.sitb.n, ^fcn'creasl ng quality standards for admission, 
and a dwindl i ng> $a|p'''- : be&eew Supply and demand. . 

Even with this substantial reduction, the School of Education ranked 
third In the number (N=45) of doctorates (Ed.D. and Ph.D.) awarded within 
the University for 1977*; only the Colleges of Law and Medicine produced 
more professional degrees. -In the same year the School produced 160 / .; . 
master's degrees. Again Education ranked third; the Colleges of Business ■ v 
and Social -Behavioral Science awarded 395 and 227 master's degrees 
respectively. 

Analysis of conferred graduate degrees by sex indicates that at the 
doctoral level 76 percent were awarded to men and 24 percent to women. 
At the master's level, however, 57 percent of the degrees were awarded to 
women and 43 percent to men (University of Utah, 1977). 

Graduate Placement 

Recent placement data for doctoral graduates (Educational Psychology 
and Cultural Foundations/Educational Administration) yield two major obser- 
vations. First, graduates are securing Initial job placement in a broad 
array of organizational settings. Over a three-year period (1975-76 to 
1977-78) 79 percent of all Educational Psychology graduates were placed in 
h iqher education or puWic service settings; the remainder were placed in 
public school settings or private enterprise. Over an eight-year period 80 
percent of all doctoral graduates in Educational Administration/Cultural 
Foundations secured positions in the public schools or higher education, 
the others in public service or private enterprise. . 

The" second observation focuses on shifting placement opportunities tor 
these graduates, particularly in the Educational Administration/Cultural 
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Foundations prog^mi^^^^ from the decades of the sixties and 

seventies Indlcatfd;^ the number of graduates placed 

In public school sW/^ enterprise, and public Ser- 

vice have shown r ath^ri C^b^h^l^ f^c rea s e s in placement, While the, 
proportional pi ac^^t;;^ has decreased, there also appear 

to be s ome change ^ ifi^^ secured: during the sixties most 

graduates entered ;rt re1 atiyeiyvtop*! evil administrative positions such as 
su per 1 n tendenc 1 esc b£ the ; ^n|n^ i^ shii p , whereas many graduates today are 
entering positions at ^ superin- 
tendent or assistant ^ may suggest an adequate supply of 
high-level adminisj^tjyje 1 1<r /School personnel with doctoral degrees, / * 
Consequently, pei*M*h£ ^ goals are finding that the only way 
to advance in the ^diji^i^ hierarchy Is through extensive periods of 
preparation, i ncl Udifi^f ady^tee^ftudy and experience, 

Placement 1 h Kl 6^du<l dti^pn po s 1 tions increased 21 percent over the 
same two periods^; ^ percentage entered professorships in 

educational admirii;^ group consisted of individuals who 

had been previou£T^ and who returned to their 

positions afterv^ Usually they were middle management 

administrators ^ faculty from small colleges; and most 

often they w^ffe ^ doctoral programs in 

the region-~nj^|^ or medical education, 

Apparently tfie <ontent^ administration complemented career 

goal^ for thes^ fiftd^i^yaji^^ 1 • / 

Graduates 6f^m s programs continue -to find public education the 
primary arena^oi^ •.. This is not surprising, since the prepon- 

derance bfxAll; ; appi tea employed jjrf the Schools and are using 

the ' advanced ;tie^ree - rpu]te f orVpl e improvement ] ofeas a|me§ns of shifting 

- roliSjdthi^ ' : >'. . \ M -v- ; W';% 'frf - ; 

, Admfssibh ^ • ■■:/'^:K '' : ' i . >>. •'■•.V! : ' ■ •• 

* * ' In an effort to exerci se greatfr qua Vil^P^ntroT a, 11 graduate degree 
^programs have some forln ; of admission quota: El igib^l^t^ f f©£ consideration \ 

Is ''dete#;th'^ Ijy ^ v.airl'Q .u^* ; .c u to f f .1 evel s in ; the s^ 

program^ind degree^; differ in how they cp|rt>1>ie Ithe adrni is; s:idh variables in 
dec i s io h mak i ftg ; ; • . • ?y : V fviv ^'^^&\^ * *i \ 

ThW quota; iyi$ tern has proved y rel atively ^fecti ve , but ;no^; probl em-free . \ 
Highly qualified ;itu dents may be denied ad Wiii^bn w^ 

i s great ^;/F id str ategi es for admi $s i 'oh • ^.^j^lf^^i^'vjs^ uden t S^haS- : , 

been a co^tiriCi'al) problem; to date, no real Ty "satisfac^ 

- found, : \ « : • •• ^ * , '•A^V\-^ 



INFLUENCING FORCES • ■ * •■ ■* ^'^^tt^-Sbti^^ 
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Each ;yt^r- ;an hicre^si ng . number of forces Irppi i 



Inge on ^h€ .Schobl-' sCv^ ^ ^ , ; 
programs :bf, : ^H'aduate study. Many of these are manifested in mandate^ : ( l^ith^ v H , ' :l --v-i; 
Jio ^tions^ form of overt or covert po lit icM^f^ ; ^ 

'pre^.$iu^y : ; : ' 1 ; v other5 . convey options allowing for degrees 
cfitlqai ^ decision making, v , r ^, ' , ? 

S ^ Thfese forces a re accompanied by new and ofter^ c^peti.ng-\yai ues^ I- The- v.,' 
School then, of; necessity, must engage in tfalue t cTariflc^ 
;if its mission; and programs are to have val idity and credibility. How^^r; ; ; 

.:•/;^^^^ : v-^^^''•■•.v r . 56 ^ , tf c:#. • ^ / V\ ; -; : j^v.v/W 
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demands on time and effort for this process are becoming so great that 
faculty resistance to participation is increasing—understandably so, since 
It i s - often minimized as valid faculty endeavor in the institutional reward 
system, 5 ' . - 

Short- and long-term planning is vital for systematizing and forecast- 
ing-ehange, — It- -is— increasi ngly-apparent ^ — 
traditional faculty participation tji planning will be dependent on the 
future design and development of appropriate support systems, * 

Several) of the generating environments for Influencing forces on the'? 
Graduate Sqhool of Education are described here. 

Approval /Accrediting Agencies , 

Maintenance and regulation of high-quality program standards must be ... 
assumed as part of basic p/ofessional responsibility^ Accrediting or 
approval agencies have been developed to ensure that these standards are 
mal/rtained. The problems for the School of EducatlQ^ derive from the 
I number of and articulation among the involved agencHes, 

J Three major organizations are involved In review and approval of our 
graduate programs: the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, the Utah State Board of Education, and the University Graduate 
Coun^^^^^vpf; these groups require a -program rev'iew every five years and 
one, Ve^ry 'seVert years ; therefore, graduate (and undergraduate); ^programs 
are reviewed f i ve times In a ten-year span* All the reviews require 
varying ctegrees of self-study or report ing,.-*and onsite visits by individ- 
uals or teams* Although each "review has a si ightly different focus jndf* 
format," there*, is much similarity between the standards employed, Inordi- 
nate amounts of faculty time and financial resources are consumed in the 
protest f -*): 

. , In : addition 4 specialized profess tprtal organizations such as the' Ameri- 
can , Ps^ftoTogical f Association mai rftaih an accreditation program* The 
federal VgbvernWnty also has entered the scene indirectly as in the case of 
special education* where extensive program information must be provided and 
approved befpre federal monies are granted for personnel training. 

When is enough enough? This School has reached a saturation point, and 
the potential benefits arid opportunities for self-direction pd improvement 
are becoming increasingly more diffuse and 'complex, 

One solution to the problem might be a coordinated review by all 
groups, and some discussions have already occurred to this effect- While 
this may be a strong conservation measure, it also presents major risks, 
not the, least of' which may be the loss of independent evaluation and : 
judgment, , ; . 

State and Federal Legislation 

/> Much legislation continues to, r hav4 significant impact on quantitative 
and qualitative dimensions of graduate program activity. The availpTtJjfl ity 
of federal funds has enabled the School to 'develop and strengthen sfelected 
programs of teaching, research, and service, as has been most dramat^cctTly - 
illustrated in special education, An array of federal grants has .enabled 
rapid expansion of a diversified mission within the School, the state, and 
the region. Two projects in part icular--a Dean's grant and a regicfftal 
resource center—have had a broad and major influence. The Dean's project, 
funded through the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH), serves as 
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a- major -catalytic change agent within the entire School. Selected faculty 
members from all departments are actively participating in curriculum 
development projects designed to interrelate special education content 
with 'their own content areas. In addition, the project serves as a forum 
fpr strengthening interdepartmental cooperation and communication within 

e School. — — - » - — ' — 3fc - - , n en- — — 
The Southwest Regional Resource Center, also funded through BtH, 
provides leadership service to programs of special education in five Rocky 
Mountain states, departments of education, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA). The center has proved to be a viable model for facilitating inter- 
and intrastate cooperation and interfacing University programs with the 

UnfortunatlTy, other graduate programs are*'ex^er'1.enc1 ng the demist of 
federal funding'. In some cuses 'this has caused shifts in faculty interests 
and! has weakened the research base for selected programs of graduate study, 
S#ilarly, some faculty, members have become /discouraged in submitting 
#dposals because the.sf&nce for successful funding is so ml nimal- they 
question time and effort expended. Increasingly, they are looking to state 
and local education agencies for research funding. In some instances, the 
research personnel and resources of those; agencies overshadow t$e resources 
of some units in the School of Education. The current constellation of 
funding patterns, if^ntinued, will further erode faculty research produc- 
tivity and de-escala^' ^htoretlcal^ projects, 

At the state level there; i^Shvincreasing tendency to use mandatory 
legislation as a means of prescribin|^rriculum. While this trend has 
been mdst.;noticeable in programs ••df '-jl.ffti.al teacher certification, its h ■ '. . 
impact is' felt at the graduate level.. Because of inadequate funds, pro-.; 
grams ha^h ad to deploy faculty memberS^teaching graduate level courses 
to cover the increasing number of mandated courses. 

On. the horizon is also the' possfbilnty-thatcstate legislation may be 
mandated to require -all School of Educationc faculty members to return as an 
elementary or secondary classroom teacher: every five-years. While the idea 
may have some virtue, it fails to cons i^er$hr extensive and varied inter- 
actions already existing; nor does it eorts:*der/the fact that the require- 
ment may not" be valid for all J graduate faculty members, because of their 
specific roi-e. functions. „ . j ;*;. - /•_•'• 

Utah State Board of Regents ••' '- \ 

The Utah State Board of Regents was created In 1969 as a board with 
control over all state universities and colleges. Its major functions 
included el iminating unnecessary duplication .of programs and, to some; 
extent minimizing the competition for state funds ;among institutions for 
higher'learning,' One of its first major thrusts, a study of degrees and 
programs in schools of education, resulted In degree and program assign- 
ments for all the institutions. As previously indicated, the University 
was restricted to offering doctoral degrees in three . fields—educational 
administration, cultural foundations, and educational psychology, Graduate 
work in education was assTwied to the two state universities. Recently the 
board deviated from this policy when they authorized an M.Ed, degree at one 
of the state colleges in close proximity to the two state universities. 

/The degree and role assignment did have an immediate and, direct nega- 
tive Impact on faculty, students, programs, and resources--particularly in 
departments that lost degrees or were. restricted in their degree offerings. 
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In* the rola assignment l anguage, these ■..departments were .oriented toward / 
programs of personnel preparation; the designations conveyed a prima&y \ 
mission that did not reflect the more comprehensive, mission of the Univer- 
sity. Departments that could not offer a doctoral* degree were seriously I 
jeopardized in their capacity for theoretical scholarship productivity and 
the recrtrrtiTO 

the University as prime prerequisites for high-qual ity programs of graduate 
study* 4 •' . ,j 

^Currently one master's degree leve'Hdepartment is In the prdcess of 

^restructuring Its organizational pattern In an attempt to respond more 
thoroughly and systematically to the multiple-mission demand/ The plan 
calls .for reconceptual izing faculty^ole through a system of differential 
staffing: one faculty cluster w'i 11 focus priori ly on personnel prepara- 
tion, and another group on the theoretical content ar^as related to the • . 

^field. Both, groups wil 1 be expected to strive toward a high qua! ity 
teaching, scholarships and service- The expectation is that the nature 
of course^ content and scholarship produced will reflect th#se different 
orientatfons, thus enabling the total department to respond more^parsi- .f 
rnoniously to various constituency expectations with a greater degree of 
Credibility. . ; ^ : - 

Oh the ( ;surfiace, such a division of tabor as portrayed by ; the Regents 
might have 1 been efficacious* A more bas^tc concern is thVjratufe v bf- grad- : 
uate study : ^n -education: Is it p^rcei^ed^^ role preparation, so 'that 

it Is immaterial how the spoils a'lffi dTvi d£ pi? Are the parameters of content 
so poorly defined that all knowledge becomes inclusive? Have we become so 
specialized that the ^pncepts „of generality and totality among educational 
areas are .no longer applicable? Rationality and logic dictate negative 
responses* and still so many policies and practices contraindicate ^implied 
professional values. As an education profession, can we agree? Where was 
the profession when such policies were formulated? 

University Academic and Financial Planning . . ■» ■ ; . ' 

Budget constraints and exigencies, are a reality within academia* No 
..unit can escape the demands such forcefe impose* Clearly , the situation 
calls for retrenchment , redefinition, and redistribution of resources. 
What remains unclear are the criteria to be employed for such determina- 
tion within the School and the University* - 

The Schoo] of Education is one of 14 units competing for* 1 i mi ted 
resources. All of 'the academic units contain programs emphasizing the 
generation and dissemination of knowledge* All are concerned with the 
values and traditions of past, present/ and future histories* All claim 
a right for existence because of varying degrees of societal need or enrich 
ment. All are' worthy, but which shall receive priority? The question, 
and the potential answers, are value-laden. Our worth is ©spared with the 
societal ly prestigious ^professions of law and medicine, wiij^he basic 
sciences and their rapid advancement of knowledge, or wi th"-¥usiness and its 
expanding influence on the economy. It is within this highly .competitive 
context that the- School of Education must operate, and the achievement of 
parity for 1 imited- resourqes becomes/ increasingly more difficult* 

Programs of graduate study appear vulnerable within this competitive 
academic, marketplace. Their justification for existence 1s frequently' 
perceived by critics as a means for mobility and/or monetary reward 
within the profession; and the use of graduate degrees as a vehicle for 





• professional improvement is art anathemi?. j^The^e is Increasing Conceptual v .*.i 
confusion between the purposes and structures of professional and academic ,a 

"degrees. Research paradigms and produc*s\are frequently characterized . >~f 
%% failing to meet high quality standards^of scholarship. Some critics 
describe programs as professional ly self-serving and not In harmony ;«1t 
other mo-dels of graduate study in the University. Occasionally the School 
1s perceived as lacking viable maj'or commodities that can b% used by the 
University to' enhance its /negotiating M|er wftnin the societal structure. 
While such criticisms may refl ect preja|ice and bias about the School and 
Education in general they just may be^fW-iently symptomatic to warrant, 
very rigorous internal evaluation and sfudMas. a prel ude to; redirection of , 
our course. ■ Mo'tl vation for change must j^i^ust sftem fromjSurvival fitrat v , 
egies but must be ^energized by re^o1nsib|#Wfjessl 1 onal stewardship. • 

While priorities are being': .estabWsh^d^tthin the University, the V 
School also Is being asked td do the ;samef Which programs of gradflate ^ y. 
study shall be nourished, sustained, «1 Iminated,. or added? Choices must_be • 
made; r 6n What, bases ,. shall such decisioTrevrest? The task has been partial ly 
completed through the Jtegents , role and dWee policy; but more remains tq * 
.be done, and unless"the School assumes re^onsible leadersnipj external 
forces wgf .further .restrl^t opport;uni ties for selMi recti on and control^ ■ 

'*.' ;•«',,, J, * SUBSTANTIVE ISSUES ' ' \ 

'Graduate study in the School of Education can be characterized by Its, 
'multiplicity of purpose, structure, and eurrieuJa, as clearly manifested 
1 n "the diversity *and specialization of program and degree . patterns. Many , 

• of 'these programs were initiated with varying degrees of conceptual clarity 
and have been maintained because of need and tradition. Shifting forces 
for change that. are now challenging these conceptual models are resulting 
in substantive issues of concern. Traditional perceptions of purpose, 
structure, and 'curricula are becoming increasingly more diffuse and ambig- 

• uous. The School '1s now attempting to Intervene through planning and 
eyal uation. 1 •;' 

'"■ issues of Purpose „ ». . 

: The concept of graduate study has evolved into one of mixed purposes, 
• ' < ' compounded by programs for state certificatior^intertwined with those for 
- degrees. Consequently some graduate programs were designed for specialized 
v entry into the profession; a few for improvement of role competence; some 
-• for changing roles within the profession; and still others for systematic 
study about' education. Explanation of this matrix became a herculean task. 
8 The manifestations of this conceptual mixture were professionally pain- 

ful demoralizing, and unfuTfil ling. Confusion and diffusion characterized b 
perceptionof purpose by many constituencies, and schizophrenic behavior J 

- permeated faculty teaching, research, and service, the total organization 

■ felt called for, but wasn't sure how 'to. get there. , , 

Innumerable hypotheses .about caoses of the malady could be offered. 
Some arise from historical tradition and mandated pol icies, others from a 
failure of the organization to plan for and be responsive to the clarion 
calls for. change. A simplistic explanation is not possible. 

Recovery was and still is essential for organizational survival. Two 
tentative models have been postulated for unraveling the twisted strands 
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of purposiw Although npt fully conceptual i zed or developed, they serve as ; v/i 
points of departure. One focuses On role, the other on academic cor(t#t^ ; V e ^ 
Both have been described extensively in professional literature * gethi ; 
if carried to fruition, have logical extensions requiring diversity and": *■ ;/v 
differentiation. Paradoxical ly s both have been; present^;. biit have Tost much ^ ^ \ 

f^thel4^^» ^ptua> —i ntQti&yr^&t^trim ^ , riX— — M- fi - ' > :? 

The refei model assumes that purpose" is associated with development and V 
Improvement of competence in professional practice. Value i s measured by 
its direct applicability to practical utility; a minimal or increased, level , 
of^competence in professional practice is the major criterion. Successful 
accomplishment Increases* the rewards and status of the candidate in the ■' \ , ? 
broad -professional education community. 

By contrast, In the academic content model the purpose of graduate 
study is directed toward advancing knowledge in the content and processes 
oY education through systematic scholarship, Such advancement takes the 
forfa of academic pursuit and is' not constrainedly demands for direct ; v ; 

application In professional practice. The academic community serves as 
the primary public for this orientation. Quality of scholastic behavior 
Is the major criterion for evaluation* An advanced degree advances the ? v 

candidate's rewards and status in the academic community and establishes r 
the individual as a peer colleague with other academics. 

The very nature of the profession Itself , dictates the need for both* ,- J/ 
orientations, Relationships dos need to be preserved because of the Inter- w " 
dependence between theory and practice, Some Schools have had the freedom 
to opt for* one approach or another. This School does not, and therefore 
clear articulation of the mature of this interdependence must occur within 
and between programs, ; " 

These models can lead to strong conflicting forces within an organiza- 
tion, but that -need not be the case if teaching, research, and service ^ 
patterns are permitted diversity and differentiation reflecting stated . 
purpose. Scholarly attributes must be maintained in f both model s, but the 
manifestations may differ. Perhaps every program ^anf; then more appropri- 
ately reflect the University mission for * , discovery, organization, 
dissemination . and communication of knowledge, 11 

Continued conceptual delineation will have to be associated with the 
establishment of priorities; limited human and material resources preclude 
attainment of excellence in all phases of endeavor. The tasks have been 
defined and planning is underway, butJt will r be an exercise in futility 
unless various external educational policy and planning bodies are also 
included; for it has been their mandates and control % that have helped 
con|f ibute to the current state, of affairs, 

Issues of Degree Structure * i , 

Logical ly , a high degree of congruence should exist betwefen purposes 
' and, degree structures. However, as purposes have become diffused and 
ambiguous, so have the structures. Original distinguishing characteristics 
between degrees have been diminished, Paper distinctions still appear, but 
there Is an emerging gap of conceptual credibility* ■ 

The structure and content of professional degrees (M.Ed* and Ed.D, ) 
and academic degrees (M.S. and Ph.D. ) appear similar, although remnants of v 
conceptual delineations still exist whereBy the former reflect the "role 
model 11 and the latter the "academic content model," Professional degrees 
may still contain a professional field experience component, a greater; 



number of credit hours , more courses oriented toward practice. andean 
applied type of -research project for. the .dissertation. In actuality, those 
same components can be found In some academic degrees. Such a situation ; * 

may suggest a weakening of conceptual differences, poor degree control , or • ■ 
confusion over professional rol e req uirements. • ••" '• , ■ , ■ '* 

Simi 1 arly, patterns oFlmp ! oymenrTor~aoict(5raT^raduates~:provTde- - min^N- -— , 
mal evidence for unique degree -distinct ions,. ' A few organizations may still 
require a Ph.D. graduate -because of the implied academic research orienta-. 
tlon, but it is increasingly more common to observe that either a Ph.D. or 
an Ed.D. is required for entry into a particular position. .•• 

Irf differentiating between degrees at the master's program level , ttie 
same observations can be made. The specific degree appears to have little 
relationship to the particular educational role. In any group of class- ■ . . 
room teachers performing eamparable roles j one may well expect, to find . 
persons with the M.A. , M.S. , jsr .M.Ed, degree; the degree pattern usually, 
relates to "matters of personal . preference and interest, difficulty of 
degree requirements, or availability.. . 

Professioniil and. academic degrees have become an enigma for the farad-,,. , v - , 
\uate School of Education. Although conceptual clarification wil 1 aid in 
clearer delineation, there remains the agonizing question of , whether two 
different degree routes; are needed. If the variety of graduate degrees 
does not relate to. identifiable role or content competence, are they 
nothing more thtrt 'artifacts?. Certainly the School must assume partial • 
responsibility for this situation, but so must the field. • Delineation of 
'purpose and structure-will be to no avail unless there is some consensual, 
agreement within the profession as: to the purpose and meaning j$ the var- ... 
lous degrees,, and unless employment practices then more closely adhere to 
these agreed-upon definitions. •*• > . , * . , 

Another dimension of the issue relates to state certification require- ,. /. 
ments controlled by the State Board of Education. In essence, the multiple 
purposes for certification parallel those of the. "role model" at the bacra-.-; 
laureate and master's degree levels. It is not uncommon to find Targe seg- 
ments of a certification program incorporated into various degree programs. ' 
"Over time, some of these certification programs have become almost synony- 
mous with graduate programs, except that the University does require some 
additional work. Thus clarification between and .within degree pw>grams 
must be extended. to include certification. Perhaps it is understandable 
why many field practitioners are angry, confused, and disappointed as they 
try to navigate their way through thi/s ,H abyrfhth for, career development. 

Issues of Curricula . •• • , , 

" "~ • ' ' . .. ' - • . m- *"> • 

Of all programs wrlhln the School., those offering the Ph.D. degree 
' have come closest to del ; n1ng the parameters of curriculum and instruction - •£ 
with clarity and- precision. Total curricular design is geared toward/the : 
systematic study of theoretical bodies of knowledges Experimental and . . . * 

scholarly research 'is 8 an integral part of the program, direct applica- . . ;•■ ^! 
tion to practice may come M dental ly or after study if a given course-,- ^f;; 
sequence. Integration and unification of conten^ occur over^wie. The , . W 
University-is perceived as the focus for the 1 nstrt^tjonal ..an^,^^ 
a variety of societal agencies-are: VI ewed as, PPt^Mabor^^^^^ • 
Revision of program content for the M.S. degree ^0^WK^m fegrg^ 
thrust. Academic tradition has served <js' a y^able-resour^^. » />^f f 9 ' : J 
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Programs offering professional degrees have not achieved f tfns^ clarity 
arnd' precision in curriculum and instruction, Academic struclurse And tra- 
dition have not been particularly helpful . A role model orientation by 
definition focuses on the "competencies , problems, and issues associated ' 
with or specifically required for professional practice, Content from in 
array of eurricular areas may be required for successful re sol utlon or 
performance. Portions of content must be integrated and utilized immedi- 
ately for direct response. Relevance of content is determined by its 
direct applicability to behavioral performance,' The nature of the role 
■influences the instructional field setting. These philosophical guide- 
lines are being used in M.Ed, programs as they become more field-centered 
and competency-based; the design and organization of content for. the Ed,D, 
remain more enigmatic because a clear conceptualization of need has not 
been resolved, * : * 1 , " " 

Concerns all so arise when degree and program designs require students to 
mix courses from the two approaches. Theoretically, mixed orientations may 
he worthy and 'defensible from a teacher-scholar frame of reference, but/in 
practice they tend to result in isolated ancf fragmented episodes in a grad- 
uate school career, and the relationship to purpose is obscured. Currlcu- 
lar relevancy soon comes into question, 

Another major concern Is that the increasing number and diversity of 
role specialties have had profound impact on proliferation of eurricular 
content. Role special i sts specify content that will help develop competen- 
cies for a given assignment. Such an approach has validity,, but it does 
present problems of articulation between programs. How necessary is it for 
each progranr to have its own courses in areas such as cultural foundations, 
curriculum, pedagogical principles of teaching? Are therp not general 
principles governing bodies of knowledge that transcend role specialties? , 
Most faculty members wdul d agree, that there are commonal i ties with some - % 
differentiating* factors* Operationally, however, they encounter such 
problems as competition for student credit hours; lack of Interest from 
fellow academics; some loss of control over a program; or variances i n 
validity and reliability of content, as different faculty members* teach 
courses or modules, 

There is also the need for evaluation of eurricular relationships 
with other academic units of the University, Duplication of courses is- 
apparent, and the question to be addressed is what are the parameters 
governing the content in the Graduate School of Education, and what might 
be more appropriately and economically utilized from other Colleges? 



FUTURISTIC CONSIDERATIONS 

The future of graduate study must be predicated on adherence to the 
highest standards of quality control. Pragmatically, such criteria need to 
reflect the varying models of purpose, and by definition must allow for 
differentiation and variation. Such standards of excel 1 ence may be 
achieved in different modes as the comprehensive University mission is 
fulfilled. 

Qualitative contributions to the profession and society will be 
determined by continued recruitment and retention of scholars of distinc- 
tion and t graduate students of the highest caliber, Sustained effort must 
be made to improve the resources and mechanisms for production of theoret- < 
leal and applied scholarship. 
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' 'Underlying this general constellation of graduate study Is the impera-. 
tive need for cyclical planning wtthin varying time^eriods. .Priorities 
•will have to be established in the already designated degree/certification 
programs. • Limited resources dictate that responsiveness to new needs must 
be based on the elimination or delimitation of some existing programs. In . # 
the process*' strategies must be developed to* ensure that academic and pro- • 
fessional practice orientations are preserved With some degree of balance. 
Although thi s may be contrary to .the perceptions, of somfe groups, the^ very ^ - 
future of the profession demands no less^ 1 _ %. " > ' 

The. impact of.. change will fclso affect faculty role and organizational m 
structure. Traditional concepts of sped al teation and permanence will have 
to be tempered with the Increasing awareness' of the need for fluidity and 
flexibiji#. Planning must anticipate aM these 'Contingencies. w 

Corporately, the School does have optigjp In' determining the future 
course of graduate study. The quality .of choice- will be determined by our 
ability ft use rati ofin , intellectual' behavior" when the cumulative Know!- t 
"edge of today is employed as a means in forecasting the eventual tomorrows. 
Future history will judge the wisdom of Mr actions. 

» ■. 
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a *\ <yp GRADUATE TEACHER EDUCATION: 

' ^ <, IN SRtSIS ..OR TRANSITION? * . 

John' D, Mulhern 

Graduate Jfeacher education, no less than all other phases of education. 
Is fatgd wi th^fhe problems of declining enrollment, a lack of confidence ^ 
in%he profession 1 ^ ability to right itself, and an identity crisis that 
spikes at th|*heart of graduate education. Little or no attention has 
bfenK focused on^gradurte teacher education .programs because, until the 
.mid-Jft/Os, enroll merits generally held steady,. Now, however, the enrol 1- 
ment deb^ipe has caught up to the graduate programs, and they are coming 
"under lofflroverdue scrutiny. 

$ $ • ; * ' . . " '" Q ; 

^ * THE CURRENT CRISIS* ■" * 

A crisis does exist, and is well documented ip recent issues of prac- 
tically aJ.T the professional journals. The major 4 ' danger in the current 
crisis is that, after a cursory examination, the programs* will be pro- 
claimed appropriate for the comfhg decade, and the opportunity for sub- 
stantive change in programs that are in need of revi tal izatioft wil l, be 
,lost. * . 3 * ■ * * « ■* # - ' 

•* fhe Crisis of. Enrollments . Graduate teacher education programs enroll 
"both preserving and inservice teachers In a wide variety of programs, The 
major ftflus of most of the^prograrp is the training or retraining of per* 
sonnel for^ew, positions within the education sector* Teachers who are 
interested In becoming administrators, curriculum specialists, or guidance 
counselors eitrsll in preparation programs leading to certification in those 
areas* Sijnila#ly , teachers seeking supplemental -endorsement*; as reading 
tegthers q$ special education teachers enroll in programs wRere the empha- 
sis i s« on new tea$hi rig skills for classroom teachers* , 

g The g^aduaijf entry-l'iTreJ programs have experienced sharp curtailment 
^ast interest ^n teachi ng ,d^tl ined 'during the early 1970s; many of these 
programs^are now ttl e more than the undergraduate course of ferings 
supLftl eniented winsome ^graduate course substitutions- The bulk of the 
enr'Oliment^t the graduate level confsi sts of inservice teachers f and as 
fewer new teachers, oounstfPbrs, and ^administrators are hired, the pool of 
potential graduate students is diminished and graduate enrollments decline 
correspondingly. il ' M * 1 " *** 

Statewftie figures foV Michigan serve to highlight the extent of the . 
decline. In 1970*71, Michigan institutions' prepared 16^798 teacher educa- 
tion graduate*. ^Thai number decreased «Tf3,4i7 in 1973-74 and to^ 9,782 
Yn .i&76-77. (The dpi ine has" continued, but an a#c urate cotujt is^not yet 
available for 1977-78,) The 1976-/7 figiUfe of 9, 782 -must bf considered ^in 
light of the f^ct that fewef than 4,500 new teachefs* were hir^ed-in Michigan 
during 1977-78, And that tradi tiajjal >y about ,30 pe^ent, gf the^eacher? 
education graduates take" positions outside bf / teaching. Consequently the^ 
total 'statewide pool *of new potentiaT'graduate students for J|77-7Ei enrol!- 
' ments was somewhere between the numbjh* of^n^wly yred^each|^s (approxi- 
mately 4,000) and the potential pool of new teachers Jtpproximati^ 7,000). 
In further Illustration: one Michigan tea c he r T pr epa r^at i o ^ i n s t i t u t i o n 



reported the issuance of 1,953 teaching credentials in 1970-71, 1,542 in 
1973-74, and 82$ in 1977-78. 

Tihese figures can be duplicated throughout the country, and enroll- 
ments in graduate teacher educati6n will continue to decline as the pool of 
new teacher education graduates and new teacher hires continues to shrink. 

The Crisis of Confidence . Public confidence in society's institutions 
has eroded greatly over the past ten years. This is particularly true with 
respect to public education, and is evident in higher education as well as 
in elementary and secondary education. The public's attitude is manifested 
by rejected .bond issues, mijlage defeats, tax limitation plans, literacy 
tests for high school graduates, and competency tests for teacher education 
graduates. The publ ic bel ieves the explanation for why Johnny can't read 
is due in part to the failure of colleges of "education to prepare teachers 
to teach, and the message is loud and clear that the public is no longer 
willing to support programs and institutions without question. 

In much the same way that authors and publishers have pointed out the 
.failure, of the elementary and secondary schools to educate their students, 
. teachers are' pointing/ out the failure of the col leges of education to 
prepare them adequately to become teachers. This phenomenon has reached 
hear epidemic proportions with the formation of teacher-controlled teacher 
centers, /juotaS on the numbers of student teachers, and the disinterest 
teachen/show in graduate programs by refusing to enroll in them. One 
gleans the impression that professors of education 'similarly lack con- 
'fldencevln the ability of their colleagues to respond to the crisis. 
Simplified solutions are often proposed for the complex issues or the 
crisis Is S%ply ignored. Finally, potential teachers themsel ves 'express' 
their lack of confidence in the ^preparation programs and in the educa- 
tion profession by electing alternative career choices. Seldom,. if ever, 
does anyone now' c'ounsef a mature adult on a career change to teaching- 
Just as concomitant rewards follow success and enhance that success, 
concomitant liabilities accompany reversals. TAcher education in general; 
but graduate teacher education in particular, suffers 1 from a string of 
reversals and the concomitant liabilities associated with them. 

The Crisis of Identity . At the very time it can least afford Such 
Mobilities, graduate teacher education also Is suffering from an identity 
crisis, from a lack of commitment on the part of colleges and universities 
to the solution of classroom instructional problems. As drops in enroll-' 
ment at the local level cause the need for new teachers to decline, the 
local schools are faced with using internal resources to fill positions 
created by new programmatic needs; thus schools must ask F their teaching and 
administrative staffs to become skilled in the new pedagogical tasks. With 
no new 'funds to hire expert personnel, the only alternative is continued 
professional development; and the viability of this alternative may 
ultimately depend upon whether or not the necessary training resources 
are available to the teachers. . . 

An elementary school that has Hever had to accommodate physical iy 
' impaired youngsters, for example, under Public Law 94-142 must now provide 
a* complete program of physical and academic development for them. As tar- 
as professional training is concerned, , -the services of several specialists 
in the college of education-- in physical therapy, school environments, 
administrative legal compl iance, and other areas-may be cal led on for 
assistance. "These specialists must function as teachers/consultants; a 
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role not dissimilar to the current faculty role, but one that requires a 
4ifferent operating style for the individuals and a different pattern of 
funding for the college, a The "malnstreamed" handicapped student has a 
right to receive adequate and competent treatment; schools have a need to 
develop new^ skills in presently employed personnel; the state has an obi i - 
gat ion to its citizens to see that the personnel are adequately prepared; 
and graduate teacher education must have the resources to fulfil 1 'this 
obligation* this need, and this right, 

This tripartite crisis permeates the fabric of .graduate education and 
conditions much of the current upheaval in program renewal, The remainder 
of 'this chapter exami nes, the two major thrusts of colleges of education— 
preservice or entry-level programs, and inservice or continuing profes- 
sional development programs-- in light of the crisis. In addition , a plan 
of action is proposed to meet the challenge presented and to redirect 
resources, ~* • . 



PRESERVICE TEACHER .EDUCATION 

The ^executive di rector of the National Education Association, Terry 
Herndon^ recently recommended that "colleges of education, in collaboration 
with the National E&i/eation Association and its affiliates, should plan and 
pursue their further evolution into graduate level professional schools" 
(Herndon, 1976, p. 29) . Although graduate entry-level programs do exist at 
public institutions where the vast majority of teachers are prepared, the 
admitted emphasis Is on the undergraduate programs, More often, one is apt 
to find the graduate level professional school at a private institution 
with smaller, more selective programs, Herndon* s concept is not new; it 
does merit examination and discussion at this point in the evolution of 
teacher education, 

. A graduate professional school, like all other graduate level programs, 
would require completion of a baccalaureate degree for admission to the pro 
gram. Although "a graduate level professional school would offer some orga- 
nizational advantages, it is not a necessary condition in order to offer a 
graduate entry-level program. Several advantages inherent in graduate 
level teacher education programs need to be examined in light of the dis- 
advantages. Four frequently cited advantages of a graduate level program 
Include a greater opportunity for qual ity selection of candidates, the 
matching of entrants to the areas of demand for teachers, an improved cli- 
mate for field practice, and an improved practicum through an Internship, 

Quality Selection of Cand idates, In large comprehensive programs on 
the undergraduate level, a philosophy of self-selection and retention per- 
sists even though it is not documented, It has been assumed that, over a 
time span of 3-4 years, students will ^r ( op out of the program because they 
fail t<f gain satisfaction in working with elemeotary or secondary school 
age youths. This assumption was -'probably accurate when teacher education 
was in fact a four-year program and Included significant practicum time ■ 
under the supervfsiorfapf an affiliated laboratory school teacher. How- 
ever, the situation ^day is radically different; large percentages of 
teacher education students enter programs at the beginning of the junior 
year and many others ^after graduation from a four-year col lege'- The' 
program is already compressed and students are less likely to deselect 
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themselves as juniors or seniors than they are as freshmen and sophomores. 
Furthermore, few students are dropped from the program on an involuntary 
basjs. Consequently, virtually all students who want to complete the. 
teacher education program do so with few effective, barriers established to 
screen out teacher candidates of limited potential, 

A graduate entry-level program would contribute to the selection 
process. Students failing to meet minimum admission standards and 
marginal students would be denied admission to the program. /. 

Matching of Entrants to Areas of Demand . ^Present practice at the under- 
graduate level is to offer classes when enrollments or projected enroll- 
ments warrant them.. Seldom 1f*ever is a program offering 1 imi ted^ because 
of a surplus in that particular field. This phenomenon Is not Ifmited to 
col leges of education; it is prevalent throughout higher education and is 
founded on the "right of students to elect." . Although professional schools 
traditionally set selective standards and enrollment quotas thai are com- 
patible with a realistic job market potential this approach l.s( denied as a 
legitimate planning tool in teacher education. Consequently students are 
permitted to oversubscribe in areas of extreme teacher surplus while 
nothing is done to recruit for areas of teacher shortage. 

Student course election, the only planning tool now utilized by the 
colleges can be defended no longer. Maximum student admissions could 
easily be established for specific teaching fields in the graduate program. 
' In this way, the admissions program could control not only quality but also 
the potential number of teachers for a given subject area or level, Unllk <; 
the undergraduate level , where such a "program would deny currently enrolled 
students access to programs of their choice, the graduate program admis- 
sions deal with only prospective students. » 

Im proved Climate for Field Practice . Currently the relationship 
between the teaching profession and the teacher education profession is 
charged with accusations of noncooperation. Although each side feels its 
position on the issue, of teacher production, is mi srepresented* and dis- 
torted^ the other side, some example's of statewide cooperation exist. 
On the local district level ,-■ relationships generally are much more positive 
because of a variety of bonds that have been cultivated over a period of 
years. There is no question about the need for greater cooperation between 
the leadersh1p*of the teaching profession and the colleges of education in 
order to de-escalate the feelings of mistrust. A graduate program with 
.selective admissions, related to realistic job market opportunities, would 
greatly enhance the establishment, of improved relationships. 

Improved Practi cum Through internship . Underlying the entire concept 
of a graduate entry-level program is the development of a paid internship, 

. An internship whereby a person not yet fully certificated i s^assigned as 
a beginning teacher under close supervision by the district and'' the college 
of education is more attractive' during periods of teacher shortage than 

; it is'during times of teacher surplus. However, a graduate internship 
where each first-year teacher continues professional development under 
the auspices of the college of education and at the same time assumes 
responsibility fo#a classroom would constitute a breakthrough in college/ 
public school relationships. In such a plan, the number of 'internships 

' would be limited to the number of 'vacant teaching positions, and the 
teachers- in- training would have to compete with each other in order xy 
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complete their .teaching* credential; Consequently, not all persons admitted 
to a teacher preparation -program would be able to complete it~-only thpse 
who were successful in securing, one* of the public school internships. In 
such an arrangement^ ,the pub Vic schools would select the interns, thus 
retaining normal control over personnel selection. 

Obviously, there* are .disadvantages associated, wfth a selective 
admission, graduate, 1 evel ■ prograrrTthat would encqmpass,, two years including 
th^paid internship, ! 'First, -there is no evidence, that a direct positive 
Correlation exists between a high undergraduate- gra'de .point average and 
success as & teacher, Second, an additional year of * preparation -may 
discourage some otherwise well-qualified persons *from v b^qpmi ng teachers. 
Third, it would, greatly reduce- the. "numbors of students i n *teadher education 
programs i inflict it probably weald- forte ^ome. Inst itifti|n ? s^it^f 4^1^*1 
enrollments to' drop teacher education altogether. Fourth, ^ecreastng the 
pool" of newly certificated teachers could prompt, school districts to 
enhance the teacher's role, salary, and working conditions qnd^couTd 
therefore result in higher tax, levies,, ■> ; ■ ' * ■ 

' Nevertheless, the advantages of a graduate entry program as the main 
entry route t© the teaching profession far outweigh the/dis^d vantages. 
The prospective te'acher as an undergraduate •student could concentrate on 
becoming an educated person with tn-depth ; knowledge in r pne or more Subject 
areas. With a graduate entry-level program qrily, the college of education 
could concentrate on individualizing the , program '<to> strengthen an already^ 
mature studerlt with, a balance of special ity courses and [ experiences /with 
field-centered pedagogy, A full-year program wfth a concentrated focus on 
professional development, organized by teams of teacher educators, would 
pj^pare the prospective, teacher up to the internship. During thefti ntern- 
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the schools, reorganize the Instructional process ,^|fe^courage teachers 
to become, special ists«in^ildren and in a sub jec^^p^ ; ftowever * team 
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to space utilization , new program conceptual i zati||p 




ship, and teacher Wil lingness--cond1tions seennj^ 
Consequently the typical teacher is still in a^ 
surveyor of the whole program while master of 
help* If the schools can't or won't change, t 
It is ndt very logical , but the pattern seem^|p 
bureaucratic approach to a problem. |^ 

Although professional development is not ^ 
it is a recent phenomenon, In the past, Insejj 
to teachers as a means to Introduce them to 
materials. Inservice meetings typically wer^f 
supervisor to meet specific educational neei|r 
or school . The biggest departure from thi s^.y 
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si ties to conduct credit and' none red it wpTS'^Hjfis eftW Cljsses in modern 
mathematics, universities offered % 1 mil ap^^^iops a ndjgiourses on campus. 
",\ publishers conducted textbook or lentatiCl'pWk^Ops.^ff enterprising 
1 faculty entrepreneurs formed consulting firms j% CQ ^&$ t Individually 
- v / with districts , What was e^eptfoHal , In -.^^^^ff^iproject s: magm- 
. ' • tude ,and the resources de^#led'' to mejt, r;S the^ftg.^^^^f modern ma the- 
" ' -maticS In 1060, became commonplace wfth" the ^BreS^^^ety" legislation 

< of the 1960s'.; . However, the same philosophy pers ^fj|^ii:fthroughout the 
J\ sixties:;. y trff^way to Improve education is to r^lrffff'the teachers In 
■r.. accbrdaniee with a "master plan" designed *wi th^ffliWscussing it with the 

sr .teachers, • • . 4 , 

'• '•' ... : Many" of|Jthe reforms of the sixties, ^&pf&§-, Wayside because inser- 
; %^ice programs set out to imp! ement iChg^^^Tth % ; group of ."teachers who 

• %\ we re never convinced that the changa^^^f heeded- -or even legitimate, 
."'•Another form of professional devel opl^tW^conducted by colleges and 

; " • -universities' under the banper of gra^te degree programs, flourished 
. 'J : alongside the pr^frlms conducted by ^|ool v systems. The universities 
K focused on. trainiflg for new posit ions v rather than broader training to 

• : become a more effective classroom teacher. Programs designed to train 

'counselors 1 , reading special fits , j^rricul urn and instructional supervisors, 
V, ': teacfier trainers', IpeciAl educatftriteachers, media and technical per- 

Vsonnel , and- administrators pros^p&ind fulfilled the personnel needs of 
' -kapidly expanding admini Strati veTfofrtions, Although It was possible to 
•"^ -.4'akeV jdearee with an emphasis on classroom teaching strategies, these 
'MW programi ; %nded to be a .coTlage and ^fpverlap post-bacqal aureate teacher 
" : v ^'traiflinf#ograms. While the colleg&gjjand universities did successfully 
^''riieet-tftelj obligations ,*o in<£&1dual teachers who wished to train for new 
1 * positlonsJ they never assumed^responslbility for inservice training of ^ 
classroomlteachers a*Jarf of |h§ir outreach program i except on a grant * 
: or &ntra'lt basis. As a resulff the school system- programs, staffed witn 

iriierrtaT-'appointmints from the central office and classroom teaching 

V plfsofin^ and su^pl eme/ited with consultants and freelance entrepreneurs, 
- ' never met teachers' needs and/or expectations. 

A •program of professional development can bridge both inservice 
dilmensffns and at the same time meet the legitimate desires of teachers 
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to pursue new career goals. Among the legitimate goals and objectives for 
such a program are: 

\ • Improving the quality of educational services for all students. 
Appropriate activities Include the introduction of a new basal 
.reading series, understanding the metric system, preparation for 
ma inst reaming, learning the use of the school 1 ibrary in enriching 
the curriculum for talented and gifted students, and other experi- 
ences that pertain directly to the classroom program* The primary 
goal is to improve the educational offering, and it is accomplished 
by training the teacher in new materials or educating the teacher 
in new content, 

5 » Increasing the professional competency of teachers * Activities, to 
further this objective include reading" and interpreting standardized 
test results, diagnostic/prescriptive teaching, learning to Identify 
talented and gifted students, studying counseling techniques, and 
other experiences designed to increase the range of professional 
skills that are part, of the repertoire of the individual teacher, 
The primary goal i s to increase the professional skills of the indi- 
vidual teacher, with the expectation that the educational experi- 
ences available to the students will be Improved, 

• Increasing the professional competency of administrators * If* the 
primary goal of administration is to facilitate and support the 
classroom instructional process, then a professional development 
program for administrators is essential. Administrators need an 
understanding of new curri cular programs, new classroom strategies, 
and new instructional materials If they are to become active members 
of the schooT or system instructional leadership team. In addition, 
administrators need to grow In their understanding of administra- 
tion, leadership, ^nd change theory and practice. As administra- 
tors 1 understanding of the program Is Increased", their leadership 
skills will promote a higher quality of education, In each class- 
room, 

Teachers today are much more sophisticated consumers of education, just 
as public school students have become more sophisticated. Teachers right- 
fully are demanding a voice in "what is being done to them" In the form of 
professional development, both because of the previously discussed changes 
in the teaching staff and because of Increased interest In* teacher centers. 
Although proponents proclaimed that centers resolve the questions about 
organization and teacher involvement, the ^ evidence thus far does not seem 
tg support the conclusion, . , 

4 Colleges and universities continue to offer courses and programs 
designed to meet the inservice needs of teachers. New courses in reading, 
mainstreaming, and similar areas of current emphasis reflect this desire on 
the part of colleges to meet their obligations. Yet there^are still few 
instances of .coordinated efforts to offer assistance in areas/identified 
as priority Items by both teachers and school systems. The colleges must 
rethink the conceptual framework of the programs; revamp the' content and 
methodology; help students develop subspecialties that are related to 
teaching but not* limited to teaching in the public school classroom; and 
provide students with adequate career and job counseling. 



A PLAN FOR MEETING THE FUTURE TODAY 



The current literature is replete with descriptions of teacher centers 
and/or professional development centers. The common viewpoint shared by 
most of the authors is that col leges of education are unwilling or even 
unable to contribute to improved classroom practice, and so they should be 
left out of the process. First of al 1 , the assumption is both false and 
capricious because colleges of education and their faculty members .have 
contributed to Improved classroonupractice in the past, and continue to do 
so today* Second, the charge seems to be based more on "control" than on 
resources and expertise, It seems impractical to encourage state govern- 
ments to create a series of dacfree or non-degree institutions to serve a 
highly specialized segment of the population, in direct competition with 
already existing colleges of education. This is especially true now that- 
we have entered an era of tax limitation referendums. 

In an attempt to be more responsive to teachers 1 needs in classroom 
practice arid to Improve the practice of teacher education in general, the 
College of Education at Eastern Michigan University has undertaken three 
new, bold approaches and one traditional approach to plan and implement 
changes at all levels of the teacher education, programs offered by the 
College* They are: (a) certificate for advanced study in curriculum and 
instruction, (b) professional development field centers, (c) campus 
resource centers, a$d ( d) ongoing program revision. 

Certificate for Advanced Study in Curriculum and Instruction ^ 

Although there is nothing dramatic about the Introduction of a CAS 
program as part , of graduate study, this program is different in the 
following ways: 

—Enrollment is limited to practicing teachers with continuing or 
permanent certificates, * * # 

--A Professional Advisory Bo^rd, with a majority consisting of „ * 
teachers-, district supervisory personnel, and association/ £ 
federation representatives, constitutes a policy board f or mkffc 
program, , * 

— Each student's program is completely individualized, with no required 
courses, 

" —Workshops, courses, seminars, and other education experiences ere 
planned as ji result of an identified need, and none vs to be offered 
^more than twice, 

--ThePe is a liberal transfer policy so that other meaningful 

educational experiences can be evaluated and used as" part of the 

program. ' , 

--The emphasis' is- on nontradi tlonal delivery systems and may include 

some practical supervisory activity, but i s not "district specific." 
--The focus of all educational experiences offered or approved under 

this program is on "improved classroom teaching practice." 

The program received approval in Spring 1978 and the first offerings 
under the program began in .October 1978, To date, the 70 prospective 
student enrol lees consist mainly of classroom teachers who have ten or more 
years of experience and whose career goals are fulfilled in the classroom 
teacher role, j , 
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Professional Development Field Centers * ' JHb * 

This program utilizes a t "teacher center r model but is M di«Hn;: 
specific" as contrasted to regional §r multidistrict centers. .^Fimpl e- 
fnent the concept, a small executive board— consi sting .of representatives 
from the University, including a vice president, and personnel from the , 
local 'district, intermediate district, and teacher federation/association 
levels— has been formed. Five local districts have been i'nvi ted to parti- 
cipate in the program during 1978-79: two as operating partners and three 
as planning partners. It is anticipated, that the three Wi strl'cts that are 
planning partners during 1978-79 will become operating partners during 
1979-80 and that additional districts will be Invited to become planning 
partners'* Features of the program include: . w 

—Each di strict assigns a professional development coordinator ^p. wor< 

with the ,uni vers i ty personnel* 
. ' —A professional development committee is formed at each school site* 
— The" program emphasis Is to be on those areas and needs identified by 

teachers at the building level* « 
— Special programs, courses, workshops", and the like are designed for 

building heeds .and will consist mainly of one-time offerings. 
--A pre service component i s to be one element of each building program* 
--The executive committee will serve in a policy and approval role ^ 

until a more broadly based committee can be formed* 
—University general funds are distributed to participating districts 

to cover their costs for personnel involvement* 

This program received legislative approval in 1978 and projects the 
College of Education Into a leadership role that was not previously part of 
the Michigan .PI an for Professional Development* It is anticipated ( that 
expanded funding for this program will be sought as part of future budget 
requests. > , 

Campus Resource Centers f 

Individual staff members as well as clusters of faculty members often 
represent an Invaluable resource for public school teachers in developing 
program areas* More often than not, these resources are made available on 
a/i individual entrepreneurial basis rather than as part of the university's 
service commitment*. In an effort to regularize the .access that school di s- 
& tricts and Individual teachers have to the resources available through the 
College of Education faculty\at Eastern Michigan University, the College is 
developing program area resource centers. At present, two centers-- 
Community Education and Consumer Education—are well established and serve lf 
a statewide clientele* In addition, the reputation of the Community 
Education Center is such that it serves virtually as a nationwide resource 
center- The third and fourth centers—Adult Education and Bilingual 
Education-,rare in the fyst and second year of operation respectively* The 
fifth c-enter—Reading--m in the planning stage, with an implementation 
date of September 1979; I sixth center--Mathemati cs and Computers— is in 
the conceptual stage, with a 1980 date for its anticipated implementation* 

Each center has staff members assigned to the program area and is 
supported primarily with institutional funds, although grant monies 
supplement these funds, Each center shares the following objectives: 
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"Center resources are made available to classroom teachers/and others 
in the field. 

-^Consultant assistance is available to the field on a no-cost or 
low-cost basis. 

--Graduate course offerings in the program areas are available anJ are 
accepted in the regular degree programs, , , 

— The major focus is on th£ improvement of fiel d practice in the 
program area* 

The "center approach 11 to new program areas as well as those that are in 
t a state of imbalance enables the College of Education to develop the ser- 
vice thrust in such a way that the College becomes an Invaluable resource 
to -th^ fiel d. ' t >* : 

Ongoing Program Revision # v 

The graduate programs are reviewed regularly as part of the campus ? 
policy of. having an internal or external review every five years. 
Similarly^ undergraduate programs are under review and rev f si on, with a 
revised elementary teacher preparation program due for implementation in 
1979, i rev i sed early childhood program in 1980, and a revised secondary 
and all -grades program in 1981, At the same time, department processes for 
new^ course development and course revision are operational to meet the 
revised program requirements. To meet the multicultural requirement in the 
NCATE,. standards, -5 FTEF of one staff member has £een assigned to devel op 
the institutional capability in this area. 

One of the major demands on faculty as a result of all four efforts is 
a rethinking of the course development process, In the past, a course was 
developed, and became a permanent fixture of the department or college. The 
new program effort makes courses consumable goods; items with a short life 
-span designed tp meet a specific need. However, this idea has yet to be 
fully accepted by the faculty or the university curriculum bureaucracy. 

In order to fund this reorientation or revl tal ization process, the 
Unrversity has allocated more than $300,00^ for the 1978-79 fiscal year. 
In addition, approximately 50 percent of the time of the Associate Dean and 
approximately 30 percent of the Dean's time is devoted to this effort, 

In Conclusion , It is becoming apparent that a continuation of" past 
practices will "impact dramatically on teacher education and the role of the 
College of Education will be greatly, diminished* The accumulated expertise 
concerning the "instructional processes" concentrated on education facul- 
ties must be redirected into new and visionary areas, Indeed, teacher edu- 
cation is fortunate that the American public still looks toward the school 
as the major source of learning expertise; it is a compliment to our past 
successes as well as those of the public school, However, teacher educa- 
tion must be as responsive in training teachers and nonteachers for new and 
nontraditional roles within society as it has been in meeting staff needs 
of t;he elementary and secondary schools in the past, ^ 
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/ , THE .PURVIEW OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 

Frederick B, Bunt ) 

It is time for a change'! The education; of teachers, educational admlri- 
istrators, supervisors, and other allied^fOfessional educators should be 
conducted with a - new mission, an enlarga^|et of purposes, and a redefini- 
tion of content* Graduate schools of edfl#a|ion accordingly must reorganize 
and revamp their structure, design, and functions, ' 

As professional educators we need suggestions for fruitful alterna- 
tives i we should be soliciting help from .concerned professionals <*in al 1 
fields, not the harebrained schemes of frustrated malcontents* This mono- 
graph will not recount the ^litany of abuses helped upon teacher education 
and the training. of other educational personnel "since the days of the 
normal school • It is tpo well knpwn, Even self-flagellation is not fj\ 
unknown practice in Education—as may be seen in the comments by. Dean 
Daniel Griffiths of New. York Unl versify on the anti-intellectual character 
of the professional educator^[19^3), Perhaps educators are their own worst- 
enemies. 

In addition to the manifold cruel and misdirected barbs of the critics, 
many schools, col leges, and departments of education (SCDEs) now face the * 
coup de grace: financial collapse, The SCDE, in many cases, was once the 
proud provider of funds for the development and operation of improved pro- 
grams in the arts and sciences and now is labeled the "poor relative," a 
drain on college or university resources, Subject to a final solution-- 
abandonment or merger (with ail arts arid sciences department )—many. SCDEs 
must move quickly and decisively In a fruitful direction, one which is 
economical ly and pedagogical ly sound 'and which does not compromi se stan- 
dards or the profession. The primary thrust of this monograph is to 
suggest that a reorganization and' ^conceptual ization of graduate pro- 
grams in education is a fruitful direction in the quest' for, survival of 
professional education, - - 

AREAS OF CONCERN ' ' ; . \ 

Before providing a series of recommendations for reorganization of 
graduate professional education, let's take a moment to examine some oft the 
errors professional educators have committed over thVpast^ 20-30 years for ^ 
both good and%Sd reasons. We have been responsible,, TQr SCDEs that accept ■» 
and promote: . ; . - • ^ 

■ • ' l " *i. 

1, Narrow definitions of their responsibilities and purposes, ^ 

2, Continued acceptance of marginal students and subsequent *| 
below-averaige performance by these students ^ 

3, Training and certification of educational non- leaders. 

* *& 

* 4, .OverspeciaVization while ignoring promising multidi scipl i nary 
approaches to educational problems) > s 

5. An amofal approach to professional education > 



6, A, myopic concentration on knowledge produt^roji to the detriment of 
knowledge utilization* f * # * 

" 5 v.,' 4 * ; 4 .. * . * 

The following are brief, noncomprehensi ve explanations of these six 
"errors" that SCDE.^|taV^ ^committed over time, s 

,First s we should adfiiit we committed a cardinal sin in marketing. 
Teache^ education put all. of its apples in the public school basket* If 
we had had any predict 1 ve 'sense at all we would have realized the school 
population and birth rate would -not—could not—continue' indefinitely to 
spiral upward. There are simply too many institutions of higher education 
involved in f teacher education. • . 

Beyond that, we have erred in defining our mission* SCDEs (the. under**- 1 
graduate as well as the graduate levels of operation) should not be rele- 
gated solely to the preparation of public (or private) school personnel .- 
Our mission should have been the preparation of educators,, of faci 1 Hators 
of learning; of professional helpers in the learning process to function 
in all kinds of formal and informal environments. < 

Ducharme and Nash, writing in the Teachers College Record , made 'a 
strong plea for the development of human service educators. They defined 
th6 human service educator as: ' ' ■ - 

. ...... a helping professional and effective teacher who uses appropriate 

knowledge, values, and s.kil Is, vis-a-vis a variety of face-to-face -and 
- grOup interventions. In order to enable- needful persons -to realize 
their human, professional, and political potent tal so that they might 
grow in the directions they choose—directions which in the long run c 
are mutually beneficial to the indi vidual "arid the group, and Life- 
enhancing (1976, p. 443). ■ . . _ ■ . ': 

Ducharme and Nash are correct in their courageous call to broaden the 
range of vision of educators beyond mere classroom teaching competence, but 
they. dp not go far enough. Of course, human services enlarge the educa- 
tor's range of pr of es sxpnal .act i v i ty to human relations and, life enhance- . 
ment "activities for /I0vf^ l gj^tij;at ions. But I see the need for graduate 
programs in educati qn^Mjh prepare human service educators- and directors 
of training in bu s i n^s; 4^,/ 1 ndu s try , television teachers, educational 
managers, writers, tdcbWicians, accountants, and a host of others. 

SCDEs have failed to examine the relevance of teacher education/ for a - 
wide variety of fields or occupations* It is our res pons i bi 1 ity to deter- 
mine just what are the parameters for an educator in terms of vocation* 
Teaching is an act that engages the time; and effort of the great majority 
of the American adult "population; there is not a human activity Which could 
no.t utilize formal instruction in order to improve performance. • ffi 

Our mission is to serve all who need the assistance of trained educa- 
tors, including the human services, business,, industry, government, armed - 
forces, civil service, and others, Tfift SCDE is selling one extremely 
complex skilh how to help someone (or some group)- t!o learn, and to learn 
efficiently and effectively, , : J - k • 

Second, ,1 n the' name of survival tod often /; we accept into our teacher 
education programs 1 students who, regardless of time and effort, cannot br* 
perhaps will not function on a minimal * level of, acceptable teacher perfor- 
mance. Of course, there are those Whom we select out of teacher education 



0 



I: 



programs'; but too many others remain who cannot,' for example, write a * 
coge/it s grammatically correct paragraph., < 
Sirnrrt^coT^^ 

class of teacher education students with the significantly higher scores of 
students in the arts 'and sciences* The gulf between the scores of the two 
groups is, most .disheartening. 

• •"'* * ■ ' * 

» Third, our screening of students for teacher education and other 
education-oriented' programs suffers from a lack of concern for the societal 
problems we face as well as for the academic standardise profess. As 
Cremin indicated in tfie 19th Annual Hunt Lecture, "I have argued in my 
recent writings that we have beeVi living through a revolution in education 
that may be'as profound as the original invention of the school 11 (1978, 
p. i7) , The type of person needed to function as/an educator must be a * 
scholar, a learned individual , well acquainted with the arts and sciences 
and capable of" functioning in a rapidly changing social milieu. Cremin 
said: . , 

"It is a revolution compounded of several el ements—the rap^d 
expansion of higher education to a: point where^ one out -of "every two 
high sfchOol graduates has been going to collegei the massive shifts 
population, from east to west, fronrsouth to north, from country to 
;, city, and from cfty to suburb, which ^ave created new and, extraordinary 
clienteles to educate; the movement of women Into paid employment out- 
side the home in unprecedented numbers, with prodigious consequences 
' " for the family; the changing character of work associated with the 
< emergence of a postindustrial society^ and yr' particular the growth 
of the so-called knowledge industries* the various civiT^rights and 
, liberation movements of the 1960s and 19Z0s, which have so radically 
Changed tHl management and politics of education (pp. 17-18). 

There is -no substitute for a literate, well-balanced teacher, aware of 
and sensitive 1 to social probn^ijjf, capable of dispassionate proBlem solving, 
and .motivated toward conti rtuB^acquisition of knowledge and. skill. But the* 
study of specific disciplines" and job specialties ought to be secondary to 
the study of life realities as these relate to the individual and to 
society as a whole.' According tg Tylers ■. • ». 

Our jiation must develop a majority of citizens who are conscious of 
the serfbus problems 'oOr- society faces if| such matters as the produc- 
tion and use of energy, maintaining a stable population, retire i ng- 
internatiohal tension, maietain1ng\a livable environment, developing a 
; " productive world-wide economy, and. the like (1978, p.. 32). ' 

If 'Tyler has correctly predicted some of tjie future demands on our 
nation, "who ih^he teaeh-i hg ;rank5 ,wil T^be prepared to d§al t with thes.e, . 
demands? ^ -Wilt ft be today's marginal- students, students who 'have had no - 
advanced study in the field of education and who are T - the products of a 
telescoped v professional Vducationr-i n £6me cases just two,: all too brief, 
under graduates ernes ters? 
V 




Fdurth , preparation of educators muS't move away frqm thfe unidimensicmal 
approach* whlcK .has for k so 'long characterized' teacher education/ 



Allen. ■ ' 

Rosenstein, a professor of engineering; has stated the problem in this way:* 
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Impact ant igsu 
. professional res 



||BCQrte complix and interrelated that 4II 
^i prof ess ibnal and in turn require a mu]ti~ 

t _ ^^^ttHB^y we eduette pr of «s s i oiiitr^1^Trn~ 

insulated*fash1on^^^tffiisures the uhi profes^i onal answer , case after 
case of* uni professional solutions to- Targe scale societal problems must 
in general result in a iyftem disaster J19«78 s "pi 46), ^ ' 

It is the recalcitrant ana somewhat suspicious ^attitude educators 
^Jiayei held toward ^he inclusion of muttidiscipl i nary and interdisciplinary .., 
^pprl^hes to education which has 1 imtted an^masculated teacher education 
; programs • We have failed to grasp thfe|pomprehensive> nature of the teach- 
,ir>g act. We have •narrowly defined our programs <rin response to specializa- 
tion as the means o%..attaining rewards in Sur society* The more#e tr^jn 
specialists, the less the, chance of producing gifted iixtegrationists, or 
"comprehensionlsts 11 to use Buckminster Fuller's term. *• " 

In large part, improvement of teacher education programs, and the func- 
tioning of SCDEs will be possible only if we move toward mo re * camp rehensiye 
and interdisciplinary graduate level education programs and organizational 
structures.- We will salve none of the problems we fafie as* educators, If we 
continue to function in a unilateral fashion. All of ^the^pport^^ educa- 
tional problems will require teams of professionals from'all discrfl'M riwSj - 
working toward cooperative solutions, if any real progress is >.|o be madron 
the improvement of education for the individual' as wel 1 as secretin 
general * 4$ .' ' * ■ ■' 

How can* we movq toward ^ross-disciplinary, mi*ltiprofg$sional action on 
the education' front? In the face of a history of half-hearted efforts and. 
po&r result s 0 what will impel educators to solicit the thinkinf-and cooper- 
ation of other professionals? These questions defy answers, but some 
suggestions will be made later in this monograph. % , 

Fifth , wi have deadened our moral sense ^and have reluctantly accepted 
the slogan f f * r ^ J T ' ' ^ — 



^Survival at any cost!" In brder to maintain ea^Tmehts we 

have closed our eyes to standards of admission, retention.^ and graduation, , 
to la^gk si*z£ classps, to inservice education by contracts to branch 
campuses' without appropriate facilities, and to the lack of competewe and 
*jnis assignment of faculty. At a time when we need the bes* possible profes- 
Vional education, we jre "winking 1 ' at *the principles aw^ethics of our 
profession. * - - 1 / v ■■ 

The preparation of educational administrators ^if a case in point. 
To. what ^extent* do we really concern ourse.l ves with|tha moral judgments of./ 
educational administrators? What courses oij learning experiences deal with 
the decision-making process and the collective, moral neutrality of organi- 
zationsi What do Je teach aj? out' the manipulation of information ^nd the 
evasion of accountability? "Far -too little/* jnany urban minority groups 



mi ght say w 
districts. 



queried about administrative action in their sfchool 



I Sixth and ^ast, we have not* implemented; whl| research and devel ogpient 
have told us for over a decade about |he preparation of teachers and , other 
education personnel . Our programs do "not refled| the new knowledge "^rj: 

The nature and ^jrganization of learning experiences 



1, 

- # 



The 



implementation, of knowledge in the professional* situation, 



We know a good deal about* how people Vearn and what facilitates the 
learning process. For example, we know that f irst-hand experienc e^ u n der 
guidance and with time foV reflection about what happened", is a" superior 
mode for- learning teaching skills to vicarious learning experiences. Yet 
we continue to pursue Inadequate alid low-quality procedures for training 
teachers and other education personnel. Practice of teaching skills, for 
eicample, is Often too short in duration, narrow In scope (kinds of situa- 
tions, age levels, socioeconomic levels), carried out in Isolation from 
other practicing neophytes, and unobserved by appropriate trainers* 

Furthermore, whil^many SCDEs have been tnvpl ved in and have contrib- 
uted heavily to research and development, relatively few have* taken .the 
next step: Implementation * One serious weakness in teacher education is 
our Inability or unwillingness to ytilize the knowledge we have gained, 

Perhaps "knowledge" v iis not the correct^ term. Da vies and Yff , in their 
article on the explosion of 'information available for teacher utilization, 
said: * \ ' « 

there is a tremendous Increase in the amount of available informa- 
tion, This information is raw material to be refined and "transformed 
into knowledge, the tool or instrument with which we forge progress. 
Much of the information presently avaiJ able to us is still awaiting 
transformation into useful and relevant knowledge (1976, p% 181)* 

#\? ■ 
.*•*..".• 

BUT WHAT IF . . . ? ; ; ? 

if ' 

The six areas of concern listed give rise to a number of proposed di rec- 
tions for teacher educators to follow* These "are advanced as hypotheses 
fo^testlng despite the fact that financial exigencies are hard upon us. 
It is^TTTlt those financial , demographic, and societal exigencies which make 
it imperative that we experiment* 0- I* 1 ''* 

What would happen , , . • 

,/If we no> longer prepared students for, teacher certification on a 
% baccal aureate tiegree basis? * 6 • ~~ 7 * 

? • ; - ; - - <f V" " — ^ p > 7 v ^ 

. Isn't it ..time we realized that more time needs tV-be spent on the 
liberal education of the teacher and that/only a relati^^^ew education 
courses should be completed in the undergraduate program? Why can't we 
insist that al 1 teacher- preparational programs be at least a five-year 
period culminating in the achievement of both the* baccalaureate afid the 
master's degree? We have solid evidence to prove the superiority of £ „ . 
two-year .post ^baccajaureatfte program (Teacher Corps) over the four-year 
undergraduate sequence, Graduate schools of education, must^-apcept 
responsibility for the majrff portion of preservice teacher education. t 

If we redefined our mission to include the preparation of ALL 
instructional personnel ? f x 

The teaching act is a uni \^rsal ski 1 1 which may be applied to a myriad 
of human services. It /Is a helping relationship to be used by social; 



service agencies, business, government 



and all kinds of educational 



eric 



, agenc1es--not just those labeled "schools. " Our task is to prepare 
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individuals, through a wide variety of experiences, to apply knowledge, 

process, .■ graduate programs ( in education should, accept the responsibility 
of such^preparation and reorganize accordingly. 

If we rais ed our standards? ' % - / r 

— ^ + - - w ,0*. 

••/ Would we lose or gain students? In'the long run, we would stand to 
gain by the action. The gain would not be simply in the quality of 
prospective students--bnt in the numbers" also.. TJj| improvement of our 
'image should have a salutary effect on recruitment. Admittedly, some SCDEs 
might be forced to close Jtoeir doors; but considering the fact that 93 of 
the 1367 SCDEs in the Un^W States are housed in col leges that cannot 
secure regional accredit atiJtar perhaps some closings might be beneficial ■ 
to the profession. * it! ' ' * s 

It has 'been reported Jhar*school boards and school administrators _ 
prefer large numbers of censed teachers from whom to choose. In addi- 
tion; society Seems to p«ffiote. the concept of easy access to teaching for 
the underprivileged. Both -reasons for producing large numbers of persons 
for the teaching profession%re spurious; they disregard the serious prob- 
lem#fbur schools face every iff in attempting to educate children and youth 
for the 21s*t century. ' ' W , 

As long as we are raising* the standards Of performance for students, 
.we should' concomitantly raise the standards" of performance for faculty and ' 
administration. ^Faculty and admi ni strive development programs and work- 
shops on the improvement of , i nsttjet ion liquid be an integral" part of the 
contract an • employe" signs .with t# Inst IftuUpn of i higher education. Higher 
•education pftpsorthel are just, as siisceptib|e to obsolescence as any other 
*human servile ^ofessionals^ AndA f they nem prodding— gentle but firm. 

Onfe%last- 'point is the importance of conducting professional services 
on an e*biCaT ahdVmoral basis. '• Every program of 'professional preparation 
should have^pecific instances ^as ,s well. as integration throughout the cur- 
riculum) whW students study the moral dilemmas of- the profession. Time • 
should be given Wjvie study [and even Vole playing) of professional 
problem? necessitating a moral ' jiidginent* , t j*^r ' 

If %e ' greafoyL extended the, trai nirig perl od? 4 L_ 

Isn't it time we- real i zed, that you cannot produc'^^W rst-qual >ty 
profess 1onW in four courses a\d half A semester of . st^Mt teaching? 
Study'after study from the- fiend of educational psychology tells us that 
we cannot mass-produce profess idnals^that, each one must, receive indivldua 
attention--mOre akin to the construction of a Rolls-Royce than a Chevy. 
Such attention must be- brought toSbear on students at a post-baccalaureate 

of the field 



1 



(5 



evel were concentrated', prolongec 



lusVbe) feasible. 



education is 



Time-shortened and insulated from field experience, far too many grad- 
uate .programs ".(particularly for the master's degree) are emasculated, low- 
level professional training. .Often the M.S. in Educatl.on is the financial 
underpinning for an expensive doctoral program. Little effort is made to 
individualize training programs and to provide sufficient 'time for acquisi- 
tion, mastery^ and jassessment of prescribed competencies. 
" 'Some SCDEs havi' moved positively toward individualizing 
professional de^jflfopent. The University of 

. . 80 



Wisconsin' offers 



ogramg of 
a degree , 

" c * 



program entitled the Professional Development degree* It is a preplanned, 
committed series of learning expe riences which incl ude^nformaL c ourse s 
•TshoVWrtoncredltrseminars), regular university work a™ many different* 



(i 

institutions, and some. work/learning activities. Graduation Is based on 
completing and meeting the contract established with a counselor, 
i The little we know about adult learning tells us that mature individ- 
uals appreciate the opportunity 'to solve real problems and to take a good 
deal of personal ^esponsibiiity for their academic achievement. Why do we 
continue to treat graduate-level professionals in so many ways like under- 
graduate students? T-^.l- * " 

If ,we were to betfbma a mod&l of knowledge utilization? 



Davies and Yff noted: 



The discipline pf teacher education rests on several of the other 
social science disciplines including sociology, anthropology, philos- 
ophy, and psychology, Tjnis^the information' base trf teacher educatit^ 
consists in large part of;., portions ,§£ oth&r information and/of kriowl-1 
edge bases "upon which these dise'ipfpes rpst. There is need" for some* 
members of the profession ^specialize In the systematic analysis and 
synthesis of information and knowledge from othfer social sciences into ^ 
relevant knowledge for teacher educatipA (1976, ifl). 

can't we egftablish higfi priorities for^e systematic analysis and ! 



synthesis of' information a^id knowledge fijom a vlrfety of disciplines into 
usable knowledge for a teacher edycatfora Possibly because we. have not . 
^ trained our professional educators t^#fe so, nor*to s^e the task as a top 4 
priority for the profession * , . t 

"* But even the best known and^almost mundane principles for organizing 
learning experiences *are often ignored. For example, to what extent do we 1 s 

utilize M €dvan@e organizers" for* our^progn^ms or even for the individual 
courses? Jo what extent are graduate students involved in setting goals or 
planning learning expiriences? * Even^a cursbry examination of graduate (and 
und^rgraduateji programs fo# educator! provides- evidence of the prolifera- 
tion of highly suspicious "professional" courses. Little evidence in 
4 today's prog^ms of professional education can be found to support the . • 

4 concept of Individual ized learning experiences for professionals* >: 

If ave were ta require EXTENDED practice of teaching, administrative, 
$ or oth er educational functions in the real wo rld of education? 

. 3 Suppose we were to include in the training of the graduate student 
long-tefm internships i n a variety of settings under careful guidance. 
Suppose the inservice education i( of experienced teachers (on the local . J 
Ifevel) were to be made part of the preservice training for the graduate ^ 
student, I believe we would greatly improve 1 nit i al performance of, begin- 
ning professionals, as *weTl as improve inservice education for all i 

teachers* * ; ~ ~ e *^% e * 

The education agency and the SCO! must.be "sincere, plicated partners, 
s Beginners, experienced professionals (from a' variety of disci pi 1 nes), 
university teachers, researchers-* 'devel opers^-aTl must work tf get her in 
a problem-s.o.1 ving mode. ' If the educational and societal probii.f#'s to be 
faced by the neophyte are not taught as a cooperati ve'endeavor by. many ■ ■ 
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professionals, and no! tlug^t'ln an environment which is a model of mult i« 
is^jgjriil jcogperat i on K tjien we have 1 itt 1 % hope of Imatcina a si gni f i can t 



_p_r_ofe 



;hen 

improvement in thfe Americ a n^|d u c a t i o n a 1 enterprise. 

If ^we # considered eftch SCDE faculty member a consultant to Q ( |ucational 
.agencies *for the purpose of, facilitating action re$earch' on' teaching > 
adml ni strati ve, or other etiucat i ona 1 .probl ems ? ^ / <\ '.. 

T " . . .y * 
An instructor Who teaches four classe 
per cljass might, possibly teach three class 
credits) and utilize the other* three^ creaH 
tional agencies as* an unpaid consultant^ 
tha s faculty member would gain invaluable e 
receive help that H difficult fiQr secure withd 
significant dollars. /* 
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l ve, credits )\ of 20 students v : 
^students each (nine : ■ 
irrte in various educa- " V 
rsity would not lose; - 
^ ahd the age/icy would 
^^ehdituce of ; wv^, 



The consulting function the faculty member 



and final "If," in the sens 
play* In inservice educations? 



If we let the l^cal educat 
schools care for inservice 
tinuing education of educator 
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d to \he next • 
n iyersH ty would; 



ncies, the teu 
on? If SCDEs 



con- 



» Prof 



|^QYU : for instance, '-^^^kM^'c^^ 
llpart i cu 1 a r ; $fc ho'o h V \ 



J support* the view of Agne afo|| 
education is employment-oriented 1 ^ 

tracing designed to meet the ^e^^^iCTftrticular ^ . , v 

conjfi^nity. The locfl etiuc^,orf;$U^^ 
Resign/' staff development opp6r^i%^|^ ^ y . 

* Thisftkind of edtjcat ipna V ex|Ter,f enqe f s ; bes t accompli shed i^ttte^bcal 
chool district, u^g^tilented ; t^acfrers- 6r admintslrato^ 'as^^asli#ctors * 
It should be a nongwit learnt ngy^^ 

d tq' de gree requ Vr ement s * - . Howe ve.r , 'ft could be a ' 
ward meeti ng tile degree * req ui rementS, for preservice 




ft 




and should be unre 
creditable explHen 
students. t , 

the SCDE's fuh&ti#™uld"Be mainly ;Wflrov1d^t0ns#Jtant service, 
perhaps along the' li^ 
Associates" (p, I8)^^i^^^tfb#faculty Would 1 not; teach fcbuf fees "unless ^ 
they are specif ical%J^ teachirsVmv&l v^yj.RathmH v a^f 

SCDEs WOM" " 

educdtipri 
ad vane 

j It w 
model s of 



se : lniperpnve tnaz proo i em%, of : pr 
.. ^»wledge*(irOdiiction^aTid ytfl f^ation^ 'of muTtiproffeplonST 
problem s^Wig, qi ^eory in^^ictlci^ and «f :practici tM tr^y 
engenders "confidence arid Gompa^ea^ In- ttio begrhnlM profejJpna'U j^Such 
models could not hel'R jiit raise'' thft; sta^ard of ^erTo,rmand^f the erjtire 
profession, ] \ ■ ■ ■'■ s \,/v3j$ 
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X^ll.'' *'*^An M uj»BfeAf 11 PERSPECTIVE ON GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 




:'. : ". ■<;■•':. Vito Perrone . .'- 

V ..<.".'• : ''-' '..-.V °" : „ ; : ; ' ' 

■v % /v;',,.'-; -'V: "''.; : ''.v'. : . '.-.'•vV !/■' =>• 

1 What is thlXfotura of graduate propraWs within .sfrhool s of education? 
,.Ji ought the^tfirections to be?* While some universal principles may 
idnerge from ouj&bllective efforts to reflect on graduate education in this 
puMlcaWoftV lUdspect that our responses wil l be largely idiosyncratic «id 
will corresporidto our particular histories and geographical circumstances, 
I think a great. deal, for example, about graduate education; but my context 
|or: that reflection is North Dakota and the University's Center for Teach- 
ing and Learning.** V 
r The Center for 'Teaching and Learning (CTL) Is a relatively^ew profes- 
sional education Institution^ dating back to 1972. Its name was selected 
to support a philosophical orientation based on the reciprocity of teaching 
and learning. and on organizational structures whicYencourage collaboration 
of faculty members and students across disciplinary fields as well as 
beyond the confines of a Eampus. While- we haven't achieved all that the 
institutional name .implies to the degree we had hoped, we have established 
directions that tend to foster ongoing reflection about purpose. This 
places us, I suspect, in a favorable position to attend to the future 
\ii '■■ thoughtfully and with a setose of optimism. 
,.'«' Other universities may be in a less advantageous situation. At the 

1977 AACTE meeting, David^Cl ark described schools of education as defen- 
sive and lacking in any significant capacity for renewal.*** While his 
presentation was not particularly popular, his major thesis, is most likely 
correct. Schools of education typically lack a broad enough base of 
faculty preparation and experience to address constructively the variety 
of circumstances that are altering the traditionalM andscape of education. 
They tend to lack scholars at a time when scholarship is needed; they lack 
collaborative experience when collaboration is critical; they maintain a 
relatively narrow view of education when such a perspective no longer 
guides the public dialog! they eschew social and public policy as political 
-when politics have begun to dominate educational decision maki-ng. CTL was 
organized at the outset to attend to such concerns. ▼ 

At the University of North Dakota, we project that enrollments in our 
% graduate programs will grow over the n^xt dec#de. In part this will occur 

* Most Institutions in our society today are struggling for a renewed 
r sense of Integrity, coherence, and purpose. This condition is related 

• * to the rapidity of change in the society, but it has been given more 
. • urgency by the stagnation of our economic and political systems. ; 

** At the Center We have completed within the past Vear a planning exer- 
cise projecting our goals and program direction for the next ten years; 
hence, many of the issues have already received considerable thought by 
the Center faculty and -related constituents. 

*** This speech wa^ published as: David L. Clark. The Re»1 Worl d of the 
Tea cher Educator: A Look v to' the Near Future . 18th Annual Charles W. 
Hunt Lecture. Washington, D.c. : American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 1977. . ' , 
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because recertlflcatlon standards 'for elementary and secondary school 
pgrscmnel will multi ply and the incre asin g cor ps of anci llary persQwel 
required to meet some of the concerr^^el ated to PL 94-142 (social * venters, 
psychologists, physical therapists, nursM) wi/IT need graduate course work 
in education to supplement their non-education' professional training* To 
an even larger degree, however, gradate enrollments will grow because we 
have restructured many of our progSffns around the current — and what we 
expect "to be future— real ities of Jfcir "culture as welj as the changing rfiieds 
of schools arid communities, . Space^does Mfc permit a f ul 1 explprfltiogwr 1 < 
all \hf our efforts, but it might be useftff to discuss some briefly in the 
hope that our experiences might be instructive to others, * 

1 ' I NSER VICE/STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

We have always viewed the ongoing development of professional educators 
as important, an integral part of our graduate effort; but the need now— 
and certainly in the foreseeable future— i s much more manifest* Conditions 
that dominated education settings — school s and colleges — between 1950 and 
1970, growth (writ large) being the critical base, contributed almost with- 
out design to a fresh flow of ideas, materials, curricula. For the litany 
of reasons too oft-repeated to need recounting here— decl ining enrollments, 
teacher supply and demand imbalances, Inadequate fiscal support--these con- 
ditions no longer prevail* As a result, the concern is that professional 
school personnel now face a future of limited opportunities to examine dif- 
fering perspectives about education, engage in active learning, interact 
with supportive colleagues, become curriculum makers and community educa*- * 
tors. Institutions such as ours need to assure that the opportunities are 
not limited . * 

The ways in which we have organized inservice/staf f development pro- 
grams to assure that opportunities for growth continue are based on a num- 
ber of assumptions growing out of rfur plstdecade's experience in school's ~ 
and communities throughout North Dakota* TJiese assumptions should be kept 
in mind as specific CTL programs are discussed, 

• The quality of individuals! understandings influences to a large 
degree what they do in classrooms. 

• The best source for school p^rfesslonal s to learn more about teach- 
ing f and learning, gr&wth and^%evel#Qment of children, material si and 
methods is through an examination as their own , practice and their 
own educational settings, 3fc*-. ■ 



School professionals are likety to engage J n alternative directions 
if they are involved significantly in defining their own educational 
problems and needs and if they receive concrete assistance on their 
■■■ own terms. • - % ■* ■ v \ 

t In order to overcome their isolation and take fuller responsibility 
for their own jjtfe^elopment, school professionals need access to a 
supportive Irofessioriil community., / : 

Our Extern Program has been designed to enable practicing teachers and 
school administrators in North Dakota and western Minnesota to pursue up to 

• ■ •• ._ ; 
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tight semester hours {four: hours* In any single semester) of graduate study 
-th at r^te t^ 

setting , 'Persons Interested, in engaging in the Extern Program will be 
asked to respond to the following: , 

• Identify the problem/ issue/ topic you wish to pursue and provide a 
brief des^ption^ 

• List the questions that you have ^lich relate tp^ll^ problem/ / 
issue/topic- ' ",[■-, f : 



Outline some initial thoughts of how you x might purfeue !$Q0 study* 



/• How many hours (per week) could you realistically set aside to 
thgage irf this study? ' ..° ■ * , 

• Is there a Center for Teaching* and Learning faculty mSmber whbm 
* you feel could be particularly helpful' in your inquiry? Please 
f identify. . - 

This initial Activity is designed to assist practicing professional s to 
reflect about their work and become more explicit about their intentions In 
'relation to their* 8 participation in the Extern Program* Once a CTL faculty' 
member and the extern are matched, a variety of interactive processes, are 
scheduled to begin s# that the practicing professional's plans are opera- 
tional i zed. If the extern is remote from the immediate locale of the 
Univefpty—and the program was really designed for such individual s — a 
resource person in or close to the extern* 1 s community will be assigned to 
meet ^r iodic al ly with the extern throughout the duration of the Inquiry. 
This interaction supplements the CTL faculty member's communication ty 
tel ephone, letter, and one or two meetings in the extern 1 s setting, _ 

"The resource persons are selected from a large reservoir of prof es*^ 
sionals With whom we have worked intensively x>ver the past decade. Much 
of this reservoir was built through a four-year (1973-77) NIE Research- on 
Staff Development, but other programs have clearly contributed. I ctte the 
NIE activity .in, particular because it is typical of our approach to exter- 
nal funds;/We seek external support only "for activities which can J>e inte- 
grated with our ongoing programs, have a collaborative capacity, and serve 
our overall goal s. We don't develop programs that "tack, on" to our^ ongoing 
efforts or have a potential for moving us away from our ability to be^a 
v major statewide resource. 

The Extern Program has potential for dofng a number of things: It will 
be of .assistihfcf to the extern and, with the resource person, can provide a 
basis for building a professional community within variaus^local i ties in< 
the state, It will also provide a vehicle f^r keeping CTL faculty in touch 
^#;With the interests and problems of 'practicing professionals and, as a \ . 
".result, will as>i^t them In their formal Instruction and In establishing 
" their research and service agendas* - ; 

The Saturday Workshops are now in ttaei r f^fth year,/ and typically 
attract 200-300 teachers and school administrators. The workshops are 
planned by CTL faculty and practicing professionals; are activity oriented^ 
and relate to curriculufiTdevel opmenW During any year these works nop s 
Involve some 40 percent wOf our total, faculty, ' They represent yet another 
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activity that suppdrts the-professlonal growth of practicing school • 

practitioners* * ■;■./.■• 

These workshops are held on the UND campus and in some off-campus - 
settings' where gur Teacher Centers (to be described) Have not yet been 
developed. Other Activities which are aimed at specific groups and which 
give support to similar goals art also organized. One particularly ■".■>.; 
successful example is our annual week-long education conference that 
attracts individuals from* many parts of the ^fate, 'the United States, 
and Canada. • . - \ A - ^ 

* The Teacher Center Project had its irppetus some f ive years ago when, it 
was becoming clear. that we could not possibly meet all of the demands being 
made on us by practicing* professionals in North Dakota* And, of course, we 
concluded , that It ^ould be a mistake to attempt to do so even if we had tfie 
resources. Havjng made that decision, CTL assumed the leadership in orga- 
nizing a ''statewide response to the recognized Inservicl education/staff 
development needs of professional educators, while maintaining traditional 
respect Yor, and support of, local initiative. 11 *: By the spring of 1976 a 
.statewide plan irwolving the state colleges, the University, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the North Dakota Education Association* 
and several school districts had emerged. Operational Centers now exist 
in Brand Forks, $1not. May vi lie, and Devils Lake, with planning activities 
occurring in Fargo, Bismarck, ValleyJIity, Fort Yates, Dickinson, and 
Williston. By 1980, Centers shoi^Ta, be^tJpTrational in* every geographic ri 
region of North 'Dakota and accessible to almost every practicing teacher 
and schopl administrator. . 1 . - 4 . 

In my meetings with faculty members f^om a number of colleges of 
education, I have been astonished at their defensl veness with regard to 
the development of teacher centers, which are seen as competition* another 
"nail In the casket. M We, -on the other hand, view the Centers^ as valuable 
resources which are doing much that we think is Important. Because thgy 
are meeting, on an informal basis, a large share of the ihservice intdffests 
of teachers, we are in a position to do on a more formal basis what we c|p 
do best; namely, provide appropriate theoretical constructs, enlarge the ■■ 
literature, encourage reflection, develop documentation-evaluation direc- 
tions, organize graduate program^ to meet specialized needs, engage in 
public pol icy analyses, and so 'forth. • • - . 

The Centers are aj 1 quite different, adapting their activities <to local 
interests* But they are all richer j?y virtue of their collaboration, 
learning from each other, sharing materials and resour#| personnel . Univer- 
sity faculty members maintain their capacity to 1, earn fifom practitioners 
through int^act ion, with the Centers. In addition, the Centers encourage 
the organization of formal graduate courses and are gaining a capacity to . 
fac flit ate the research Interests of faculty members at the University. 

r< , What do all of these inservice/staff development efforts have in 
common? They all are aimed at keeping' school professionals— as well as* 
University faculty members- -a 1 i ve i ntel 1 ect ual ly . To that degree they 
create a^ferti Je ba|e' on which to build graduate experiences--whether 
coherent programs of courses designed fior particul ar purposes. 

* Proposal to the Bush Foundation t November 1976,. p. 1. 
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7 A number of factors £ave guided us as we examine our graduate programs 
wjth a view *t6ward the future; namely, how do we assure that our programs 
become more accessible, appropriately serve underserved populations, have 
a capacity to maka^i qyaM tat 1 ve difference for those who pursue them, y 
support * a col 1 abortive character, a : nd stimulate our faculty and* their ^ 
interests? * : 

Based on geography alone, graduate education programs ^are less acces- 
sible to Some individuals in North Dakota than to others* The number of 
individuals in the state with graduate*degrees declines as;^he distance 
from the University increases* As the professional education staffs in 
North Dakota school districts become more stable .and older, the difficul- 
ties in returning to the, .University for extensive on-campus study will 

' likely Intensify. 4 1 . ■ =: 

ReCognizi ng such conditions, we have begun to organize extended degree 
programs in cooperation with the state colleges* In this respect, the 
state is becoming our campus, The extended degree programs enable 
individuals to complete three-quarters or more of their graduate degree 
coursework in a setting easiTy accessible to them**, 

The extended degree programs provide for one-half of the' course,work to 
be- taught by state college faculty members* , Therefore, beyond the direct 
value to persons seeking degrees, the external degree programs enhance 
interaction among col Tege^ and, University facul ties to the benefit of both— 
a level of cooperation Ibng dyer due. We belief this effort has some 
excellent staff development potential for' college and university fagul ties, 
and in the yeans ahead we will seek support for faculty exchanges and more 
frequent short-term interaction, \ 1 

Closely related to the intentions af the extended degree programs 
is our work-study graduate program , which .permits Individuals, seeking a 
master's degree and certification ,.( in Special Education, for example) to 
"maintain their employment and also go to school* During the academic year, 
these students are on-campus for intensive coursework for two weeks and 
b^ciG In their home settings for six weeks; the cycle continue! throughout 
the "academic year. Within their work experience ^tudents 1 graduate 
efforts are put Into p^act Iceland documented- - 

This direct link between the academic and clinical experiences offers 
considerable potential for intensifying graduate education at the practi- 
tioner level/ Seminars occur every other week while the students are J)i 
their home setftngs a /id serve to ^reinforce the on-campus academic study. 
The wortk-study-mraduate program #i the master's level can be completed in 
two full summers and two academic year semesters, 

y This program was designed principal ly for educational administrators' 
and special educators in the Native American communities^ where the demand* 
for person* with additional preparation and credential levels is critical . 



Our "mode for many, years was to offer a wide range of extension * , 
courses. While we will continue to offer extension courses in some 
locations, these courses will be designed increasingly around locally 
identified needs or be tied directly to a coherent] degree program 
effort. \ 
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To Nmovt individuals occupying important professional positions foKful l« 
\ \ -. . time stu4y wu1d; not serve these communities */ell. On tji'6 other h and, thi 

communities are qui te /willing to support a program t^at improves the 
' ' preparation of tKeir personne] Whtle not removing them for long periods 
during the. time Bf year when their SeRvicei are essential » a , ..:■.>".," A , 

: In order to accommodate hew personnel .in school s-rnur^es, social ^ 

workers— we have redeveloped one -of our programs for the Mister of Science 
-degree. The program contains a core of coursework in educational history^ 
sociology t ^ilosophy, arid curriculum while maintaining a minor 1 ft courses 
directly related to the student's background (such as nursing or social 
\ work)* Although we do not view th1 s development to • particularly' large, 
It is an important direction. ^ j f , <!;\ 

■ V ~ . In addition *to altering the organizational patterns and focus of ■ J 

♦ v existing degree programs, we have begun to combine some of our graduate 
vj ' ■ program tffeas "*again to * respond, to changing needs;. Samples ari the Early 

....... Childhood-Handicapped Program^ Multiply Handicapped Program, ^Secondary 

\J) Reading, Middle School "Education, Early Chil dhdod-Advninl stratify), Special 

' m Educatlon-Admi ni stration , and Program Evaluation- Our -broad, Integrated 

structure helps, us in responding easily to the need for sych program direc- 
tions* My experience with more traditional patterns — narrow departmental 
structures and less-than-coherent directions—is that altering degree' 
4 1 ' ' programs to accommodate cross-disciplinary interests is complex* if not 
impossible. • 

. In Jiiscussing some fresh direction for graduate education in the . 

. Center J I have yfet to 'comment on our post-master's degree efforts **. 
r . V partTj/because'the principal demands in -our region are likely to con- 

tinue to be at the master's level or directed toward post-master's level 
coursework that is not degree oriented. ^Our Specialist Programs are 
limited at this' time, and relate in part to credential requirements**, 
especially in educational administration. We do not foresee a large 
expansion of our efforts at this level but ma^ cansfder^ developing our ." 
| service-administration programs (Special EdUcati orj-Admi ni stratton , for 
example) to* a larger degribe. It might also be an* appropriate level v 
for a school psychology |prt)gram, ^especial ly in light of the demands of K i 
\C=. - t PL 94-142 Vl , ; - / * » >- *■■'/ > 

' " y. /Aj the' doctoral 1 evel , our programs historical ly have been flexible^ 
designed to fulfill tjfe particular interests and directions of our 
' - students*: TJis characteristic will continue to make our programs i 

... attractive.^; ■ !% • j . ; ■* \ ' 

n ' • ■ .' -Z a : ; *\ ' f " } ' ' : ]i • = : 1 ^ ■ " = 

A . i" * € It sho^l^d be noted that our.* doctoral, programs are; not large.. We 

' ,$riaduate approximate]^ 1 2-18 tioctora,! students each ye,ar in CTL- 

,\\ \ ' ,, i ' • Graduates typical ly accept senior positions rn state' departments' of 

■ ; p.ublic* instruction » social service agencies, and school s or teaching* 

>'{ ' J * research pAsi tions in col leges ^nd -universities. Wriile, the overall. 

^ I \ needs for perfdns with dpctoral K^vel preparation in edudatioTi are not 

v, 5 > likely to jexpand^ there is little to suggest a dramaJtic decline . The* 

s : . k size of our "programs, their .inherent |fl;exibil ity\.*i*-our Ideation in 

vtthe upper^ Great Plains suggest continued stability'*o| 4 *our dpctoral, * 

^ •/ '/efforts in the jfears aKearfi \. s*. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS ABOUT OU^ GRADUATE PROGRAMS 



Through a focus on the Center for Teach iifg and Learning, J have 
attempted In this paper to offer to others a^phil osbphic and programmatic 
direction that 4night be useful. Our efforts on behalf of students and 
program areas' are assuming, to a larger degree than ever, a more defined ; v 
purpose. The time is past for generalized, omni&us graduate programs. 
We are interested in preparing, for example, school •admiri^trfftors. for a 
purpose ; that 1A the ability to provide educational leadership^iri a 
^school* Indiviftals preparing for positions as Reading Specialists need 
to be readers tremselves, capable of establishing leadership, and pot 
merely responsive to shifts in public moods or publishers 1 materials, 
7 Each of our programs must carry 'with it a /sense of purpose, with individ- 
' ' uals who complete, the program? capable of ^articulating that purpose in. 
their own terms; * *'\ .•" / . 'V$ v ' : 

** * We remain convinced that professional s, in education need to be far more 
articu |ate about their ,pur[joses--why they do thjs rather than something 
else, why this organizational pattern rather than other possible patterns, 
why this set^of material s. why this approach to' 1 reading , why this process " 
tqr cyfricul urn <developraent or evaluation* - The graduate programs in which 
individuals are enrolled should b% organized to support such capacities. 
So, too, should inservice activitiW that atfe offered.* 
i" ■■ ■ It may have been noted that V have not given particular "attention to 
programs for professionals who%work outside of fairly traditional educa-f 
tioft settings; for. example, ;i£ hospi tal s, youth centers , busi ness*and . , ./. 
r industry, senior citizens centers, medical schools, or mental health; % 
clinics. Our programs /have' a .capacity to serve individuals interested 
in' such directions— >ana we recognize that these areas are growing in 
potential ^-but that is not bur primary focus, evert as we look to the 
future-. We recognize al so ttiat the changing demographic statistics in our 
country Indicate that by the year ZObO some 30 percent of our population* 0 
' tfill be beyond the age of 60 and that their educational needs will be high*, 
v Nevertheless, while we are pow increasing our capacity to worMc with the v 

University's Gerontology Institute and older citizens— and will continue , . 
-.' to do so in the next 20 years—this still is *not' viewed as-'our primary 
commitment. , . ^; . . % / " ; - 

We ha^ long Relieved that education needs to be conceived broadly-* 
' occurring, for all individuals, outstde of school s to a Targe degree— but 
we continue to view our primary .mission as tl|e qual itative improvement of ■ 
, educational practice in schooli . We^aintairf this ccpnjtment inasmuch as 
I' we view schools as the long-term vehicle for intentional teaching and ... 
learning In our society for the majority of children and young people* -, / 
. ."" a ■., We are aware that many colleges of education hive begun TOr reshape , 
^ V their exnstencfr around the broad concept of "human services./' NThat *focu$ 
/, .. seems to me too amorphous, andv it has the capacity to. move institutions 
down a path wjjich pursues general tzation,s applicable to all educational 
settings, whatever their circumstances. That direction fits a "scientific" 
\ : ■»•, ethos wl'th % penchant for seeki'n^upivers^l princi ples, \}ut it "denies what 

I .perceive as a reality in our society; ^namely , that we have cuJture^ 
, v specific circumstances and needs. - • - • * V 

' f Another responsibility that governs our thoughts about the JuturV. 

I I our relationship to the State Department of Public Instruction', state 
" * * ^legislative committees, School boards, and professional associations., 

/ ., " ' ' We conceive of our* programs and our "faculty as major resources .for the ; 




development of public policy as it relates to education.; * With in this fpame- 
* work, it is natural that we are carrying out major- school finance stuaTes 
on behalf of the State Department ? of Public instruction and the Legislative, 
Research Council , providing leadership in, such activities. as statewide • > 
assessment* reading improvement and other basic skills programs, and earjy 
childhood education. In addition, we consider ourselves responsible for? 
helping to stimulate public discussion of -important educational issues ,V 
through a wide range of service activities, public .lectures, policy state- 
ments, monographs, newspaper articles, and journal publications, We have 
developed our faculty and our programs with such responsibilities clearly 
in mind. ( J ' , / 

Many colleges of education, because of their resource base and.tneir 
more restricted geographic missions, are not in a position t'ti be sta*|wide* 
' resources*^ On the other hand, they have the capacity within their regte. 
areas to be major policy stimulators and resource centers for developing 
the basis on which policy decisions can be made. I believe* they will .find, 
as we have, that as their effort In this arena enlarges, their support base - \ 
will al so enlarge. . 

\ \ , ■ ■ ; , f 
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• A MAJOR INITIATIVE 

Educational practice suffers, I believe, from a lack of theoretical ' f< 
. constructs about learning that are rooted in practice. This is one reason \ 
teacher preparation programs, whether undergraduate or gradCiate>* have such 
limited impact on practice. Accepting this critique suggests the need for* 
improving the quality of description which Is embedded in classrooms and 
, schools. And to Improve the quality of description,' it is critical that 
qualitative, rather than quantitative, research methodologies be given mjr&;, 
attention In graduate programs. ' - \V, - ' ' 

We, like others, have given excessive support to a world view of 
educational research and evaluation that is conceptual izecMn terms of a - . . • 
treatment-outcome or input-output model . In this particular paradigm, 
social and historical contexts, program aspects, and individuals 1 lives are 
treated as 11 variables 11 or "factors 11 to be interpreted through a range of 
statistical manipulations*, reliability rather than validity is .strewed;*- 
and control , concern about decreasing variability in teacher-child' < 
responses, program implementation, and instructional materials assume 
paramount Importance, Such a paradigm, while having some use, has added - 
little to our cumulative wisdom nor has it given constructive direction to 
teachers and school administrators. The alternative methodology; to which 
we need. to give greater attention in our programs as we look ahead is 
rooted in observation, descriptive analysis, and phenomenal ogical inquiry- 
processes designed to get close to data in order to establish meaning* 

How does one implement successful ly such a direction? How can one get 
close to a classroom or a school to learn more about the variety of ways .. 
that children come to reading; how children respond to or extend the use of 
classroom materials; how children use particular language r what processes 
children go through in problem soTving; the degree of continuity that; 
occurs in children's patterns of learning; why,' when, and how teachers do 
what they do? From my perspective, the only productive route we have Is 
through collaboration with school professionals, a col laboration' that needs 
to be at the very heart of much of what we do in a graduate program in s 
education. * " ' 
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>' . ; l . . ■ ' CONCLUSION ^ w 

■ / - r , -f " : , / • ^ : . *>l . * ■ ■ V/ V ■ r 

It should be^Vear that we are optimistic about the firture, expecting 
not just to survive but to thrive. While saying 'that, i am aware t Rat many 
Schools of jfcucdtidn, are in less fiyprabje positions, in situations where* 

- survi val depends |lmost entirely on enrol lments and where pressures, for y 
cutii ng staff land programs are^intense. SomS of these institutions nnay r ^ 

— wel-^ 

- and should now' go out of existence. But a place, remains, It seems to me, 

- for. h very la rue number—especially those capable of reorienting their , f 
jnisslbrts and tleir ..modes, of j operations?- -to t r6;spond to specific circum- 

* stanctrs wi thi njthei r natural s e r v i c e -co n s t it ue n t areas* ' ' ^ 
'.m 1 My reasons fpr stressing the specificity of mission and modes of opera- 
tion grow out of a^ense that teacher education programs have for too long 
beert undifferervtiated"One institution much like another- Such similarity 
may ^ave been acceptable when teachery&fibrtages existed and-. teacher ' . 
education institutions were, not being pressed about the quality of their 
\endeavors. But the. context—socially, politically, economically, and 
educational ly^i s ntiw radically different* 

As institutions begin to take on a more specific character, as Individ- 

- uals within institutions/become more articulate about their purposes in 
relation to the institution's specific character, survival .becomes easier 
fr to support* Competitiveness between institutions— a legacy with, which all 

us 1 i ve--can be replaced by cooperation. .. • 

Does state and. federal policy need to change to support the' maintenance 
of sChodlf of education as major resource bases In our society? I believte*. 
/ so; .but before that} occurs-, a k better case must be made for what schools of 
' education can contribute to the qualitative improvements of schools and to 
increased know! edge /about learning* " 

I, believe the Center for Teaching and Learning at the University of 
t North Dakota is a unique institution and an important North Dakota " ? 
resource. While ¥t would be naive' to suggest that our future is absolutely 
secure, we are confident about ourvcapaplty to remain a, vital and dynamic 
5 institution* ^ 
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What is It that is reaVly ;.wrong with telpher educatioMn ^jierlca? 
ne is to believe the cri tics; the answer Ji^! , eyerfthlr^^r ,, ^ 



If oris Is to believe the critics; the answer is "eyer$thtngv\ They speak 

They note 'the 1 ow-1 evel ability df teacher education stude|jts and the- 
ignorance of their professors. They remarl^on the lack of substance in 
.professional education courses, and, finally, they comi down to the point, 
that f no one needs- any special preparation anyway—at 1 east nothi ng In 
addition to a thorough knowledge of the subject to be taught, and possibly 
student;; teaching. f *. . r ^ ^ ^ f ; 



TIDES OF TEACHER EDUCATION REFORM 



Cries for the reform of eve r^y /spec t of education have become so common- 
place that they now rouse Ti ttl e 7 nterest—perhaps not only because the 
redundancy of trfe cries leads one to disbelieve the warnings, but because 
the flate-st* reform ^movement already has fyegun to recede. Katz came to this 
conclusion , using as an indicator the re-emergence of the role of heredity 
in discussions of educationaj achievement. He speculated, "General^ ■ 
speakings environmental ism has been optimistic and hence characteristic of 
.moments of reform- Thus , tt dominated reform thought in the 1840!s an<J v, 
surfaced again at the end of the 'century and in the early 1960 V' ^fKatz, : 
1971, "pp, 342-43). Very probably* Katies correct, since the reformers have 
had little influence on the organization or substance of education. - 

Yet havingtsaid that, one is immediately reminded that some of the 
reform efforts have been successful, and even % bjlef examination of these 
sucfcesses provides the clues for additional successes; Certainly one can- 
not say that curriculum reform in secondary school science and mathematics 
has not met with success. -Without question, instruction in these twp areas 
Is very, different—and much better—than it was/in th^ early fifties. s The 
reasons appear to be: (a) a sew substance,/ an actual fchange in the content 
of what is tatjght; (b) a codification of the substance so as to make it 
/teachable; (c) material s for students and teachers; and (d)>retra1n1ng of 
teachers. : V « ■ . X 

Efforts to reform teacher education have been in marked contrast to 
the successes in Jthe scientific subjects, and it would be unfortunate if . 
cpncern for the reform of teacher^education slackened off at this tiiiie. $ 
Little fnterest in the creation of a new knowledge base has been evinced^ > 
Rather, there has been an all-consuming conviction that someone has the, X s 
; answer, if only that person could be discovered; and/or t(iere hps bperf a x - 
pass-ion for fiddling with process (Clark and Cuba, 1979). Even such well- 
i nformed/reformi st^ as Don Da vies can be indicted on one count. In discuss- 
ing efforts to reform American education, he said, '"Most efforts directed 
toward such a reformation fail because they focus on Input rather than 
output, on .process instead of, performance" (Davies, 1970, p. 46). He 
praised*the Career Opportunity Program (COP) because a major goal of that 
progranTls "to. put the teacher in a position to reorder his time, reduce „ 
the number of children who require his personal attention, and concentSte 
on his rea^ job--diagnosi ng and prescribing for learning" (p. 4Pp He did 
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minfferi Teachers fbis the Real World '(Sfcl th- gt al . .. 1969): ^nd, the fact t»at ? .°\,'/; 
\ft v v . challenges conegei and universities to devel op a systematic bp<^ >, 
•^'o^'fti^rin'aitohV^I'Udti^- audiovisual material , that will help prospfttiye / 
'teachers analyze* their behavior and interpret, situatldns'f (p. 43), t But, ' , 
he then dropped that di scussion and proope^ed to enumerTfte the .variety of ; 
structural arrangements the U.S. Qffie^f Education |{il J? support - 1 n >*ti».;', r:.";.;-*' ".^ 
£e^e^ha^4fch4y,Ud44~^ 

To assume" thatiteachers now/ know how to diagnose ano^ prescribe tor, ' |( 
learning and woijld do It : If they only had- the; time Is? rf^ive and missefr the ; , 
* problem entirely. Teachers now do what they do because it is all they: know^r^^ 
hbw.td do. In ! faet no, one "knows how, to "Hi fgnpse and prescribe for ; , \ 
learni ng, " and. that is Basically what Is > wrong wf th teacher , education. Vv . ' - \ 

Somewhat the same analysis: can be applied to Silberman, y'farThe too : 
feels that someohe knows the ahswerl ahd that the answer isHargely to be : y f 
found in changing the processes of teache^ education. One finds it . 
. difficult not to agree with some of vwltat SWerfnan has to siy ; after al 1 , 



h*^says so rnuehv And ^.aieat deal? is contradictory, so the reader has to 
igree with at , least half F For example, he stated, "In short, the weakne- 
"of teacher education is the weakness of liberal education as a whole; if 



teachers are educated badly, that is to say, it is in jlarge measure because ; 
almost .eyeryone else is: educated badly, too" (Silberman,! 1970, 'pp. 380-81 ) . 
But then he quoted, approvingly, E. Al den Dunham of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion as saying, :"The' academic, revelation has brought with it much that IS 
undesirable,', but' it has also made -/lifter lc an- s , ch6lar'Sh1j)- : ;secbftd;to'none-- i -; ■ 
(p. 514)— a rather creditable achievement for, a crummy .educational system! 

In terms of this paper, one must agree wfth the thesis Of Si Ibernfan s 
chapter, "The Teacher as Student," which appears to be: ■ » "What is wrong 
with teacher education, in short, is less that too much time is devoted tp :.. 
'how to* courses than that the 'how* to ' courses -do not teach anyone how to 
do anything, except perhaps bore a, class of students," (p. 4441. This is 
indeed precisely what is wrong with. teacher education, and no one should - 
ev,er deny it. But, then,' Silberman presumes to have.answers for teacher- 
education. The answer appears to be: ; . w / 

the central task of teacher education, therefore, 1 s to- provide^ i 
teachers with a sense of purpose, ori i f you wi 1 1 , a philosophy Of 
education. This means developing teachers' abil-ity and their desire 
to think, seriously , deeply, and continuously about the, purpose's and .; 
consequences of what they db--about the ways In which their curriculum 
and teaching .methods, classroom and school organization, testing and 
grading procedures, affect purpose and are affected by it (p. 472). 

In short,' teachers should be students of teaching. Surely no one can 
argue with the 'intent of. this statement. The trouble is that, in and of 
itself, it Ts meaningless, as becomes clear with Silberman's description of 
"the most excitng teacher education program in the United, States/ (p. 473). 
After a wildly enthusiastic and uncritical exposition of the program at the 
Unlverslty 'pf North Dakota's New School for Behavioral Studie-s I^Educa^ ,. ( 
tlon, he .says of their graduates , "but they are not^ students offlftjeach-lng: " 
(p. 479). Why Is this so? Silberman does ndt tell us fn so many words, , 
but it is clear from the description (and Silbermah is a, good- reporter) . 
that the New School program is built on process, not substance. It is 
based on the "idea that teacher education students should be put into 
' public schools for a. long period of time s> one year, and that the program 
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should be practical . Further 
matt#i:vahd methodology should b ^ 
,Thufi :ihe NeH'&tibdT program i ' 
v aiic r edited ho*Tlwt| school wi t* 
*Arf thnfeWic f or TeMe^V fnd' 
lib doubt the New SchooUjJoe 

never bd " students of tea 




t is based on the •Idea that subject 
^sd A n th| students 1 'university work , 
afik to the ol d and thoroughly ^ : f 
es Mn English for Teachers, 
a 'hong period practice teaching, 
ban the' normal school, but it is ; 
ie of* program 1 ts students can 



[ * On^pah|io t 1 ^avjfe Si 1 
^digs^lon wi th^ut ;^^^cwtpdht\t 
present* day d^enWhts^fi John tewS| 
Fd r mode r n pit ilosophers aonc^rn ^Mtftlf i 

thought mf0t giy/B ipmM jLir^|pyfqr teacnersr, put ratner witn 
inaiyfls-^ tea^seftr develop purpose* .nor never wil l . 

What ttte Critics never understand is&at wfrile many are mght in their 
isei j, \they do not comprehend th^^nq^usi ons to whl chHbei r analyses 



|ve faith* in philosophers of * 
/ait for purpose to emerge from 
will waif till hell freezes wer« 
" not with bull ding systems of . 



shoul d pbi^it* 'there i s 1 i ttl-e suUs^iw^ in^modern-day. tocher education, 
bevit graduate or undergraduate^ Ik s^staHii^ is a 

very ; di f fidttil t task / : The fact tfcfa't M%i isjP di^ftfcul t is one of • thtmaj or 
reasons morp has -not Neh 'accomplished'.- Joo martj^abprtive efforts' to| m 
improve teacher education have c o ncen tr a 1fed \ o $ ? pr 1 e s umab 1 y q u i c k and e$sy - 
approaches iuch as putting teacher education %into thfe^public schools, pay- 
ing aoademlc professors to tali wi th e^uca^ mo^t ^popular 
method) berating prof essq^of ieducairon. "J t - 6 , 

T Smith et\al . put the ciwge.for ^aper education rather "eTeg&ntlyp when 
they; distinguished between .teachers witn theoretical training- and those 
without: X ■ . ' . . ^ > '/ »), — . ^ . ; '. 

One (if the chief di f feVences between a- teacher who is theoretical ly- 
', trained and one who is riot ifc-that the theoretical ly-tral nld teacher ; 
a wil l perforin wi th a set of s^hlstlcitedipncepts taken from thjfe * 
• " under! yi ng, di scj plines of pedagogy as well as the pedagogical field 
itself* The teacher who is no^theoretical ly-trained wil 1 interpret 
r events and objects in terms, of common sense ^concepts that have come 
from the experience of the race permeated wi fh outmoded ideas about 
human behavior (Smith et al , , 1969, i p, 45) . 4 \ " ■ ; 



Unfortunately Smith and his /Associates al so 



far short of their 



own chal lehge- While it is true, that teachers must be trained "to perform 

:he hard; 

question that the- remainder of this 



with a Set of sophisticatfed/concepts, the hard; question is, what are the 
sophisticated concepts?* It Is to that 



paper 1 s devoted. 
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'SOURCES OF NEW SUBSTANCE' ;/ 

Iher'e'are at 1 east k'our' major sources of new substance for pr«efesSional 
education. Since educa.ti.cn is concerned basically With 'defeloplrta certain ; 
k.inds of behavior and- W scburagi ng other" types, ^he chief source ofr informa- 
tion 'would be the behavioral sciences (psychol ogy ,, socio! ogy, mathematic'aV 
s^atisticsT anthropology, economics, and philosophy), A resertfa^ 1 ? 1 ttl e 
used in this nation is the research and experience of other counJMes, 
generally called comparative education. Probably most/.of what l's known 
about education today comes from the 'experience of practitioners and should 
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. -be examined under the heading of distMled wisdom. The fourth /source i s, 
• of course, educational research. \ . V 

While it is true- that most of the world studies American education, 
' most Americans' are abysmally ignorant of education in other countries. 
This has led to parochialism so severe as to be laughable. New York ^ 
struggles with decentral i zat*i on , for instance,' though London,' for many, 
years has H a^^hye^~wol*ka1ri6~d 

European countries, have solved the problems pf 'support/or'- private and / 
parochial education. And it should be noted that Gonjres^tnan John 
Brademas visited West Berlin to study the Wax P-lanck^eoWgoglc Center, as # 
,a model if or' the U.S. National Instttute 'pf EducationY , 1%| solutions to a 
great many of America-Is social problems, including education, .are known 
in foreign countries"*. When' wiii American educators find out about them"?* 

Further, schools of education nfltt somehow find a way to use the 
experience and -understanding: of the two ^111 ion or more teachers, adminis- 
trators,, and specialists who staff the* schools. No other profession has 
such a large number of practitioners, and no other profession has such ; a 
need to develop means of' acquiring the insights and solutions that their 

members possess. " : ., " 

*A number of recent researchers have contributed valuable knowledge 
for teacher educators. Bloom's) review of almost 1000 studies of seJ^cted 
human characteristics pointed up the tremendous^ Importance of early Educa- 
tion; the significance of his work has been reflected in Head Start, in the 
Interest in nursery school and kindergarten education, and in d revival of 
concern for primary education. Guilford's work on the "structure. of the 
intellect" has led to the idea that learning is the discovery of informa- 
tion, not merely the formation of associations. Scopes' research on prln- 
cl pies'- of Teaming utilizing advanced computer technology promises to ope/i 
up new vistas for teacher educators. The"toects of the environment on the 
development of individuals have been explo^d by Martin, and Cynthta.Beutsch 
in Harlem schools, with, the result that reading scored of deprived ch-ydiren 
have been substantially improved. Clearly, research in the past twenty 
years indicates that, with sufficient support, a knowledge base that will 
significantly change teacher education in the future can 4se established. 

"There is some overlap among the four sources,, particularly between 
behavioral sciences and educational research; for, as Travers (1971) has 
pointed out, ". . . it is the goal of educational research to Build a< 
science of behavior In educational -situations, *|t|th as chemical engineer- 
ing is a* science of chemistry in industrial production operations." Gage 
\developed this argument first by examining,, in detail the research on 
teaching', and concluded that normal science will proceed— "that is, Inves- 
ti gators will follow the elaborated process-product paradigm and work on 
cleaning* up an enormous number of details in the unfinished business of u 
the field" (Gage, 1^78, p. 93). While all the categories of potential 
nfew knowledge should be f ul ly devel oped, this paper--de|ls only with the 
behavioral sciences. A full exploitation of the behavioral sciences might 
\a1so. improve the possibilities of exploiting the other Sources, particu- 
larly educational research. % ■ ' % - 
, Since the behav'ional sciences are concerned with the development" of 
"^systematic knowledge of indi vidual and 'social behavior ,-ja'ny of the - y 
" concepts, general iza lions, a, nd methods bf Inquiry can, p Tyler's words, 
. , be used t.o provide- an intellectual base for understanding learning 
/and teaching in the school and for planning^appropriate learning ( . 
/.activities" (Tyler,* 1962W It 1 s true that -over the years courses in 
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methodology, pfobltms of elementary 1 seccmd&ry schools, and the like 
Which draw on the behavioral sciences have beag developed, but in a way 
is fir short of optimal As Wal len and _~Tr avers put it: 
"•/;., /, \ l'^l/-> • .* \ V Z^' ' ■ *' l - > ■ . 

. Whil e here and there one c$h discern/ some i nroad. 'of scientific H * 
knowledge as* for example , in the use of\controlled vocabularies, 
„ much more, . 

by philosophical traditions, cultural traditions, the tieeds of 
teachers and of professors of education, and so forth* than they 
/have been influenced by research orr learning fallen and Travers, 
7*1963, p. ,464). , . <* 

/ . >■ - ; ■ .. ,| \+ - : . ■■; \ • . * t * 

/ further, research on teaching has- not provided a. base, even if one 
wanted to use *4tJfc\*5age pointed out: • . - - V v • " ** ■ 

~ I " > . : -> ^ - - ^ 

In recent' decades , -such research hafs lost touch' with the behavioral 
sciences'- It has not drawrj enough nourishment for theoretical and 
methodological developments* in psychology, sociolcrgy , and anthropology 
(Gage, J963, "Preface"). - \ <z ' * ' * I ' ' L > ' 

It is reasonable to ask why the -education of teith^s has stpfiyed so J 
far 4 from its logical base, the^behavi oral * sciencWR Some reasons are very, 
obvious and have tp do with such Ysimpl e points as ii^ fact that schools of . _ - ( 
education do/not Employ behavioral scientists as professors! Other factory * 
are^less obvious; one of theses was discussed by Wal ten* and Pravers. They 
contended, and rightly so, that educ^|1t)n1sts' t have l tended to choose from / 1 
-the social sciences "those ^elements that fjt their particular phil qsophlcal 
bias? This has 1 ed to -widespread acceptance ^)f Gestal r psychdTjffgy^for ^ s ' : 
wistanffe, , to the exclusion of those aspe'cts of the science of 0 earr^yig/\ . 
whic^h Wave ^ value for teachers. Waller) and Travers concluded: / 

The misfortune -is that the discoveries oft the Gestal t psychilo^ists x 
provide litye of valye in /€hl djeslgn of teach i ng methods. As a matter ., 
of fact, of*a%l approaches to problems of learning, Gestal t psychology ;t \ 



ha,s the least to say about then way in which 1 earni ngptond i tions shoi/ld 
be manipulated if learning is to o^cur with 5 maximum? effectiveness 
len and Travers/ 1963, p. 465). t ' ' * % 



It woul d seem that when educationists, get to the race track they^f^pt b« . j 

- , the wrong* horse^. 1 • 4 1 V \ * 4 " ■ , j - 

* One further tiu^fch^might /explain '-the present 'situation. There appears - f 
to be J it tie interest and/or: aptitud^ for quanti tat i ve method among 
* - educationists generally. At New York *Untversity , for instance, those who v 
matriculate for the doctoral, de^ee in the ^School of Education, Health, 
Nursing, and Arts Professions score rather well 'on the verbal test of -the / 
Graduate Record Examination,, but are about two- thirds of a stahdard ^ . . * y 
deviation lower on the quantitative teft (^erbal**60u, Quant'i taji ve—537 ) , 
If this condition i*s generaVf it may explain the popularity- ■ amofig. edifc a- 4 * 
tfonists of |UCh/nonquant1tat1ve aspects of the social science's as psycho^ 

- § * analysis, Rorschjach testV, a\id much of the work on personality and culture. j 

inasmuch as five-sixths of all of the major 1 .advances in, the behavioral ; 
.sciences sinqe 1930 have been quantitative in nature, the' lack of quanti- ^ 
tative abil ity may-be a contributing factor in the paucity €f/behavioral J J y 
science ^phisticition ( / Deuts.c^, Piatt, and Sengliaas, 4 .S7^ , 1 

y - 99 ' V . K, 1 \ / 
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Whatever th 



,. reason^may be for the .lack of impact of the behavioral 

scienceVon teaciver education, , the results are quite clear and acdount for 
much of. the* failure of teachers to produce; learning at a uniformly high 
'level. / A * 



at. " 



TOTVTNITCONCEPTS - 
V 



v Tf avers suggested that, "The .technical .^nguage that a sophisticated 
edycatlonafl research enterprise^ must eVoT ve* c«n be partly derived from the * 
related >behayi oral sciences , , , H >(Travers 5 1971), He 'was led tb this 
inclusion by the' failure of studies usitjjg common language variably, 
^studies he characterized as being "logical ly wilT- constructed ^expenments 
wtth weak variables," Educational reJearohers, tertd to perform this, way, 
levers contended, because thei/r formal draining i s. s<x little* related 
*to the behavioral science^. He maintained further that educational " « 
researchers, are prone to use common language variables priori and thus 
^set up experiments to /try to demonstrate their value, 
* Xhe .experimental process . should be the opposite; that is, experiments 
>on 'l&rning should be devised and concepts, derived to* explain the result^* 
^Piaget ,is noted as one 'who tias . done this.varith the result that his concepts 
(such as'conservatitfns transit ivityj are fcrtairily-not common /language; 

- moreover, they have proved verj^s§fu>* ( Travers seems .to be -saying that 
.reduStlonal res^arghers must .tarn toward* the behavioralH c ^ n ^ s f( ? r con * 
'•'-Copt's which will*rerve as slgMficanjf variables and that, hi addition, a 
^different orientation to efer^meritatfon Will emerge." / I am 'quite in agree- 
«*nienl with Travers 1 * suggestion. The place, to Start is*with significant- 

' social science concepts an^^h Statement^ of relationships among concepts 
which might serve ap'varistfTes for experimentation, - - 

■ * , ; \ o # _ v # , \ 

i - 7* * \ THE * NATURE OF GRADUATE EDUCATION IN TEACHER 'EDUCATION * ' * ■ 

A y Iti shoul 4 be clear by now th'at the ^tennis,' "teacher education" 'and 
."professional educatioh"*are*gsed interchangeably in this paper. This not 
only derives from practice, but. ..is' also sensible and logical. % The. route to 
'« admini strati ve and specialized positionsjn education is^ almost exclusively 
from teaching' posts to positions outside the classroom. Graduate programs 
-at the njlster's. level produce teachers with "permanent" or "regular" certi- 
fication^ whi le sixth-year and doctoral programs pfOduee admin istratorsX 
'curriculum apeci*l*i s'ts, #fesearcKers , , and the like.' Undergraduate study ik, 

- generdlfly/diffeMntiated from graduate- in that it 1 nc?udes, student teach- 
ing^ the subject; matter*- 0{ie l,s to teach f arid introductory courses in peda- 
gogy. There' are, of course, varfattans on this theme* so '^that mam take a 
liberal arts baccalaureate and then a master's ^degree which includes all - 

■ the pedagogy aVid student teaching that others have taken as undergraduates. 
J It is no wonder the critics, are confused! If professionaT^ed^atlon 
hadva structure^comparab'le to other standard disciplines, one could \ 
comfortably define the introductory' work ^as undergraduate, a nd^adva need- 
work as "graduate. This paper will proceed as though that is the case in 
professional education.^, It presents "an approach to the development af 
concepts- which can, a^tf should, be used at both the graduate and/under- 
„ graHiiatd levels. At the undergraduate leVel the student wbu'lcfcbe. intro- 
duced to certain intellectual skills, and at the graduate level ttould 
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learn lihelr application to such practical use? as operant conditioning arid 
learning." The "concepts' d1 scussed would serve asjtfie basis for a structure 
oPteacher education, buf would be differentiated between introductory and 
advanced for undergraduate and graduate sti/dents respectively. 

, t • • . »••, r' 4 • . ■ ■' . 

.■• .• ■ • m ,\- ' , * ■ • 

. ■ t* BEH AVIORAL SCIENCE CONCEPT? AND RELATIONSHIPS 

— „ — . ... . — — — ■ — *— — — — - — ; — ; — *-*-|-r«™: : ~ — 




Certainly there are manyyways of categorizing what goes on, or what, - 
should go on, in teacher educ,atiorb programs. B. 0. • Smith, for in strand;, ' 

i eves 'there are four major aspects'. * ■ - J '» 

• • "... " v » 1 • , r"\ ■ 

1^* Training jn skills ». * | 

2, Teaching of pedagogical cincepts- and principles „ , 

3, Developing relevant attitudes ( V , , ' */ . * 

4, - Teaching the various subject matte ri of* i nstruction ( 1971* p, Zr % 

This paper is hot concerned, with his .fourth calory ; not because It 
is not important or signif1cant-*as it most certainly is- -but because the 
concern is With the ^professional- education component. To the three-" 
remaining categories, however, must be added a 'fourth: intel lectual 
skills. These 'are the skills a teacher) needs to understand -the behavior, 
' s of students, other teacherf, administrators, and others who; relate to .the 

. school . , , .,' 

Smith's category "skills" is defined here to "mean classroom skills such 
aPs lecturing, questioning, discussing, drilling, grouping sturdents -for 
instruction, lesson planning, resolving pupil c6nfl let situations, and • 
materials development. The content *of the "pedagogical concepts and 
principles" category should be" obvious. The meaning of "relevant atti- t 
tudes 4 ' is not at all clear tLoree, 1971 '),' though there is sojp, agreement 
thatf*teache*rs should be conicious of cultural differences;* disposed toward * 
V self-realization, self-development, self-evaluation; receptive, to change; 

accepting of, students; and illustrative x>f whai^vey and HoustBn cal-T . . ' 

"clinical behavior styje" (Loree, 1971,, p. 1021/ Th,e category Intel lec- - w 
tual skills" denotes what a teacher should know in order to understandthe 
society and the people who live in it, the mental tools necessary^o ■Cofnpre- 
hend.what social scientists are doing and saying. »; ' y 

In summary, a teacher, education program should develop in its students: -\ 

1. An ability to master classroom skills • ^\ 

2. An understanding of pedagogical concepts and principles v - 

3. A disposition" toward internal izuig certain attitudes; M 
. 4. "An ^abil itfy to~use certain injel lectual ski lis. 

* "' The behavioral sciences have much to offer a program designed to attain • 
"these objectives. (This is n»t to sa^lhat 'the behavioral sciences are the 
only source of information bearing on the /objectives; rather, they are a 
necessary but not sufficient source.) A ^eftiJitiVe categorization of behav- 
ioral science research in terms of the objectives 1 s beyond jny ability; / 

/ what follows merely, suggests the possibilities and should, be viewed as 
tentative pending 4 research using the findings in educational settings. 

' , The approach followed wa# to categorize the appropriate leading achieve- 
ments in social science from Deutsch, Piatt, and Senghaas (1971), according 
• to t^ie four objectives of teacher eduGatlojMi scuisedi Each achievement. 
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Is actually a line *of inquiry, knowledge of whicJa' shoulS lead the student 
to a. beaten uncferstandfn^of tHe^objectives, . . 

s • f , . ■ , s - : : f • - , . < - 

I . Ati ability 4b master classroom skilly ; 
% Sociometry arid sociograms ^ : f ; 

JE ^:t ; tlO J^^ - - . . . ■. ' =_ 

. r Operat1dns research and systems analysis . * t u ' 

Conflict theory* and variable sum games - ■ ' V, 

Game theory * V *= • % * * * 4 * 

■ ■> • * * 

IK An understanding of pedagogical concepts and principles ; 
. Pragmatic and. behavioral- psychology X • 

Learning theory ( * . ■ ' * 

* Intell igence tests ~ 

^Projective tests V ■ 

. :. Culture and personality and comparative child rearing 

.Laboratory study of small groups ' ■" v 

Operant 'conditioning and learning; teaching machines 
, J 

III. A disposition toward internalizing certain attitudes : 

Theory and measurement of social inequities v ^ J p 
* Sociology of bureaucracy s culture^ and values \ 
Psychoanalysis sand depth psychology , 
Gradual ,spcial tran^fo rmation * 1 

Elite stuaies 

Unity of logic and mathematics 
Role of innovation in social chang 
Gestalt psychology • . j * 

Large-scale nonviolent political action \ a ; ■ * 

Functional i st 'anthropology and sopiol ogy^ V - 
fc < Community studies ■ , ■ ■ . s/ **/\ - 
Authoritarian peysonaHty and family structure » . * ' \ 

General sy$t ems^an a 1 y s i s -•- * jf. \ 

IV.* An ability to u?fe certain intellectual skills : . : 
Correlational analysis and social theory ™~ 
Factor analysis^ . * * 4 i H 

Structural linguistics. . v * 

Large-scale^ sampl ing in social research \ . \- * - 

Contentfanal^sis 1 V . ' , * 

1 Seal i ng theory ' b - \ 

Model Building ^ * % B 1 * .. 

Computer simulation* ^ • 

Stochastic models of social processes ; 4 

Sociology of knowledge and |cience * 

Operational definitions \ \ - K \ _ ■ 

Attitude survey and opinion poll-iiig * ,- J . 

Information theory, cybernetics, rand feedback systems 
Cost-benefit analysis (planne^ programmirfg and budgeting) 
J^* Multivariate analysis linked jto- social theory. 5 J 
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. DISCUSSION ■ ; w, V ■ 

" ** * ** * . 

MmA of^the social* scfince research findings are .in the attitude 
development and intellectual skil Ts categories; by far the fewest are in 
claslsroom skil Is and pedagog-ical concepts and principles*. It "would appear 
Ahat\the 'chief Value to educators of the' behavioral sciences lies not M n 
d-1 nfeot— b u t^i R^i nd-1r^^P-a p pT i oa t-i o n s-r — Tli i s rr mo s t— 1-i k e Ty-,~wa s— wh at— Ken n e t h ' 
Clark, had in" mind when he characterized teafihers as ''behavioral; science 
il literates" because they not now have the background against which to 
understand their* students orkhe society in which they l ive* 

The presumption ^t he gepieral , background value of „the* behavioral ± 
sciences leads to 'therScerniflendation that teacher, education might well 
follow medicine in its training pattern. Prospective teachers should 
take a liberal arts program majoring in the subject they wish to' teach 
while minoring in pre-educationi The "pre-ed" woi>ld acquaint them with 
research findings in categories III- and IV. The fifth year or master's 
degrfee course of study woultjftoe professional education, with classroom 
work based on a new ^substance derived from behavioral science knojrfledae 
in categories I and il. The remainder of the year would, be spent in 
practice teachings with supplemental work in special methods and skill 
training. 1 J > . '^f 

Such a teacher education program would differ from present practice 
largely because it would. deal with a different substance. ^Mt before a 
behavioral science based teacher educat i orT^ogr am can be introduced, it 
will be< necessary to convert behavioral scmiceresearch findings into a 
form that can be used'with -teachers. In other -words, knowledge' must be 
modified or converted into* materials or tools.' ^Teachers, -bo%h pre- and 
inserviee, can then be taught to use them* * 
^ ' Gage made the mpst persuasive argument for, this approach. 1 He pointed 
out that, "Othfer professions give th^ir practitioners whole 1 arrays of 
techniques, instruments,' tools*, devices ^formulas, strategies, tactics, 
algorithms, and tricks of the trade" (Gage, 1971, p. 36). He i<f, not 
talking about 'barbers or plumbers, but rather engineers, phy^iciar^, and 
lawyers, all of whom, have their tools which enable, them to perform at a 
high levqfl . But teachers are expected to devel op t^eir own aids : to take 
research filings and convert them into classroom Materials. Since most 
teachers are, and apparently will continue to' be, rather ordinary persons, 
they need far more "tools of the trade" than are now' available. As Gage 
noted, "What teachers n_ei?d is a reduced demand for [arcane insight and 
creativity and a greater supply of mundane tools" (p. 36) . The behavioral 
sciences provide the basis jfor the development of the teacher's tools just 
as the physical and biological sciences provide the stuff fromjyhich the 
physician's tools ,are wrought. / The "tools of the trade' 1 approach is 
particularly useful £ for the classroom skil Is component of the teacher's 
* work and for the application of pedagogical concepts and principles by the 
teacher in "the classroom. It is less appropriate for teaching attitudes 
and intellectual skills* / ' 

Classroom Skills ' " " ' . . . 

. One 1 of the lines of inquiry tljat is beginning to. offer insight of a 
very practical nature to teachers is the application af soclometry to 
the, classroom/ ^mmer (1967) has devised some Interesting experiments 
to 4 determine the relationships 'between seating arrangements In college 
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; classrooms and student participation. He considers his study to ibe ; * # 
v'/. .subsumed under proXemics, ^he study of how man structures microspace, but 
* ; # he prefers* the term "group ^ecology." Sommer found, that Hn seminar- seat 1 ng 
" arrangements the students di recti y opposite the instructor participated ^ 
V - V more tHan those to the sides"; *.and in classrooms with, s t ra i ghjt rows ■ students 
- v -J^V/ in fr/nt participated more than those in the back* >pd/thf 'students In the 
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rVtcf^more-th^n-t+iost^^^ 
:best Mi arrangement, /for all classroom tasks, but that the i nst ructor ^sh'otil d 
b| t%ugtit -to use_/cla^srooms to their maxiiAjfto '^tfetfti veness,* ^ 

•VThe imp! i cation oh§Sqould draw from this study is that a classroom^ 
'ecology guide could be^ prepared f@r teache'rsV This and subsequent studies 
could* provide the basis for Informing teachers about the most efficient way 
of seating students to attain particular objectives. It is suggested that 
graduate* courses for students should *be based on studies -of 'this type. 

Pedagogical Concepts and/ Principles • „ % * \ \ 

It has been noted that many psychologists consider operant conditi'on- 
i ng to be the most fruitful for teachers of the varidus types gf psychol- 
ogy. In investigating his* "tools of the trade" idea Gage developed ar 
manual ;. How. To Explai n ,, which, he then tested In an experiment with two 
groups of teacher trainees. The manual presented some relatively simple - 
rules for explaining, The trainees-, working in teams; of two, utilized tape 4 
recorders, After one member practiced a step, the other criticized and 
discussed the performance, Pre- and post-test results* indicated that the 
experimental group wa| substantially superior to the control group in its 
ability to explain (Gage, 1971, pp. 46-48). Gage described his manual asjh 
tool which can improve teacher behavior, although he is approprhff ely J - 
cautious concerning its success* - 

Internalizing Attitude's ' J . . . 

It is essential that' teachers. internal ize certain attitudes' so they 
fianbe effective interpreters of modern society to their students. ,0ne 
set of quite useful attitudes is found in general systems analysis, which 
grew out of the work of such men^as von Bertalanffy, Rashevsky , Rappport , - 
Miller, and Boulding between the years 1936 and 1956, ^Application of this 
line of" inquiry requires" thinking In systems; that Is, Identifying all of 
the related and significant variables or objects m needed to understand 'an 
event. " { , 

On a very elementary level, consider the attempt gffAone teacher to 
demonstrate to her class an approach to eliminating tfolnution by cut- 
ting the amount of waste paper generated ipy their sdhool from thirteen 
pounds per week to two pounds. She did this by having the students use . - 
slates and chalk rather than paper.' She .apparently never considered 
that as the children covered themsel ves with chalk, their mothers washed 
more clothes, used more detergents, and released more phosphates Into the 
environment/ ' * y * w ' % 

The story i rvtroduces, alpng with the notion df systems theory,*the. 
ated- components of systems analysis arid-systems simulation. .The chief 
efit of the study of these topics should be 'that educators learn to 
think in terms of systems. Thus," it would "hav^occ^rjred to the teacher 
that the environment is a system arfd that ev^Ni single! change in one 
component results in changes in other fcomponerrts. J 
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Intellectual 'Skills • 

^= - 15 jf,T" "" ■ 

It would be a rare teacher indeed who Was able to acquire all of the 
intellectual skills listed, In fact, many competent social scientists do . 
not possess all of them, These sk'i 1 >s are itemized for a different pur- 
po$e: . they indicate the nature of the intellectual skills. a teacher should 
have to understand the research and writing in the social^ sciences that 
directly affect education, For 4 example, many studies pursued over a long 
period of time correlate IQ with social classy with race, and with urban- 
rural ^differences. " Many teachers, not understanding correlation, assume 
tti&tr- living .in a rural area causes a chil d to have a lov/er IQ than an urban 
child, that being Black i> the reastfH a child may have a lower IQ,- or that 
being-upper middle class causes the child to have a higher IQ V The fact - 
that correlation is not causation escapes many teach*ers f with the result 
that attitudes are "built on a faulty Interpretation, 

Fail ure'at least to appreciate the power of multivariate analysis, in 
relation to social theory leads many teachers (among others) to think of 
classroom situations in terms f 6f single var4abl.es rather than as outcomes 
of the interaction of numerous variablesl The, teacher who thinks and acts 
as if the behavior of a student i s - caused by a single factor i s going to be 
quite unsuccessful in attempts to change that behavior. 



CONCLUSION 

. i ■ 

I have attempted to "demonstrate one approach to the reform of teacher 
education: the application of behavioral science methodology and knowledge 
to the preparation of teachers. It seems quite clear that teacher educa- 
tion is relatively lacking in content, but that it need not remain so. 
Much is known of how and "why human beings behave the way they do; Deutsch 
et al . noted, /'Today , statements such as 'we know no more about human psy- 
chology and politics than Aristotle did' mainly express the ignorance of 
those who uttc*r them" (Deutsch, Piatt, and Senghaas, 1971, p. 455), This 
•knowledge of people's behavior. In general must be applied to human behavior 
in educational situations. The behavioral sciences suggest the variables 
and the methodology for a mass/ive research enterprise which might well 
result in a valid and relevant knowledge base for teacher education. Some 
of the behavioral science research such as that In operant conditioning 
can be used with little or no further validation, but most must be tested 
to determine its use in educational situations; however, the behavioral 
sciences are a ma tor key to the reform of teacher education, 
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THE CONTEXT OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN EDUCATION 
Kevin Ryan 

Organizational theorists tell us that the driving purpose of organiza- 
tions is to perpetuate themselves, to survive and grow as entities, There 
is little to sudfaest that colleges of education and their graduate programs 
are not driven m these self-survival motives. While this may discomfit 
those-of us who || ike to believe we* are doing the Lord's (or society's) 
work, It 8 may help explain much of our individual and corporate behavior, 

In the Jong fun, however, self-survival — if not self-respect—rests 
surely on what institutions do, what they contribute to thq commonweal. 
Repeatedly throughout, these essays, the 'authors have stressed that higher 
education, and ^articiilarly graduate education, is in a perilous and uncer- 
tain, period. Given the current economic situatton in the country and the 
graying climate for support of education, it could be said that training in 
professional education is an overbuilt Industry, Individuals and units 
within overbuilt industries often do foolish things in response to their 
situations, Concerns for short-term growth or possible survival may stam- 
pede program planners into actions that are either unwise or detrimental, 
We may be tempted to be too many things for too many potential "customers, " 
Or, on the other hand, we may be tempted to Ignore the current economic 
realities in the educational climate and stick to business as usual, 

This essay focuses on the context of graduate programs in education, , 
rather than on the graduate programs in education per se. In effect,, this 
essay will explw^what role or roles higher education can play In the con- 
tinued de vel opmeri-t ^^tkic^ri on professionals. Said another way: , What can 
universities and professors do for schools and teachers? 



■• t THE ROLES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

There are several ways to approach the issue of the roles of higher 
education, Perhaps the most direct is to' look at what the reward structure 
in higher education is said to be based on, The Institution is expected 
and supported by society to teach, to research, and to provide certain 
service roles to the commmunity. Professors, in turn, are promoted and 
are given salary increases and, honors on the ba)sis of their performance of 
teaching, research, and service, While different institutions place a 
greater or lesser emjjiASls on each of the three areas, nevertheless/all 
three are part of -tfiecriteria of judgment of Institutions involved in 
'graduate programs in education, \^ 

Teaching 1 j 

It is widely assumed that teachers enter their profession undertrained, 
Their preservicie training, when compared with most other professional 
and vocational preparation on their campus,, is typically brief, of low 

1 An early dfaft of this section appeared in a paper entitled "How Can % 
the Professor Help the. Teacher?" presented to the National Council of 
States on Inservice Education, New Orleans, La. , November 18, 1976, 
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intensity, and 



provided by the institution on the cheap. Teachers in ser- 



vice/ therefor^fhave high needs for continuing education. The individual 
teacher's needsj for inservice education can be satisfied in numerous ways;* 
however, the university seems uniquely suited to help In four ways. 

First , many teacher* need a knowledge possessed by arts and sciences 
faculties. Just recentjy, a colleague reported about a high school history 
teacher with a social Studies license who, after a long period of service, 
was reassigned within her school, district in order to desegregate the 
schools. In her new position, she was required to teach geography for 
the' flfst time, She had never taken a geography course in her preservice 
training. And she turned to the university for help. There are many other 
examples: the English teacher who wants >a course in advanced composition,, 
or the primary teacher who needs to know about reading disabilities, 

Second , many teachers feel the need for advanced methods courses 
where new content in their field (or at their grade level) can be learned 
along with, the appropriate methodology. This speaks, of course, to the 
dynamic nature of education and the professional 's need to .keep abreast 
of developments. 



Third , new areas of professional competence are being required of 
teachers. Some may feel the need to learn more about working with the men- 
tally or physically handicapped. Others may wish to learn how to use edu- 
cational media rtore effectively in their classrooms. Still others may seek 
to understand more fully their role in the moral education of children* 

Fourth, there are those teachers who seek new roles within education, 
such as counseling, library work, or administration, ^ 

In all four of these teaching-related functions, the university has 
highly trained people ready to help the teachers acquire new knowledge and 
skills. 

While teachers have needs, this is not to suggest that the university 
is the only means of solution, nor that the university faculty members in 
and out of the college or department of education are the only ones who can 
provide the professional expertise necessary to respond to these needs. It 
seems reasonable that! higher education institutions should ensure that the 
person best equipped to provide education or training, whether a practicing 
school teacheror a professor, is allowed to provide it. Joseph Young, of 
the National Institute of Education, has spoken of his Experience at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, in the mid-sixties with U.S, Office of 
Education prospective teacher 'fel lowships, 2 He reported that many of the 
young mathematics teachers who were recruited to the profession through 
this program were equal to or superior to the Harvard College mathematics 
faculty. His question is, "Who' will provide Inservice training for these 
gifted teachers?" , 

The other question, of course, Is, "Will higher education use these 
gifted practitioners in advanced training of other teachers?" In the past, 
the education component of higher education—unl ike law and medicine—has 

2 Joseph Young in a speech/ presented to the National Council of States on 
Inservice Education, Nevf Orleans, La. , November 18, 1976, 
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not been very imaginative in- using the knowledge and skills possessed by 
what is called the practicing profession (elementary and secondary teachers 
and administrators) in either preservice or inserv'ice training. Colleges 
and schools of education have much to learn from the other professional 
schools on campus. 

Another question is which teachers the university will teach* Cur- , 
rently, there is resistance in many of our better universities to aTlowing 
teachers into graduate programs in education and other fields, The 4ssue 
of standards is quickly raised. These are, of course, standards that are 
exclusively the product of detision making inside of the university* 
Possibly, a more enlightened view is that the resources of the university 
should be available to anyone who bears the responsibility of teaching, the 
young. What this suggests is that the university, particularly its college 
of education, has the responsibility to make its facilities available to 
any practicing teacher seeking to improve his or her teaching* The fact of 
practice within our schools, rather than one's undergraduate grade point 
average, should be the determining factor, 

Along that same line, arbitrary entrance criteria of GRE scores and 
grade point averages should be downgraded in favor of a much more careful 
assessment of what the individual teacher's own performance is and careful 
planning of how it can be enhanced. What I am suggesting is that concern 
for entrance requirements be replaced by efforts to assess the strengths * 
and weaknesses of teachers carefully, and then build their graduate profes- 
sional programs with very clear exit criteria—exit criteria that will 
result in Improved performance on the part of the individual teachers and 
improved results for children. The value of the approach rests on this 
concept of exit criteria and how rigorously it is adhered to. Without 
honest and careful application, the program employing these criteria could 
become a sham, Implicit, too, in this suggestion is replacing the current 
emphasis in universities of "our master's program in area" with individual 
programs of study and training built on the actual professional needs of 
teachers » 

Clearly, to get to this point, the organized teaching profession and 
the universities will have to exist within a different relationship than 
is currently the case. The organized teaching profession needs to be an 
active planner in such efforts to redirect the efforts of higher education; 
It must actively support certain currents and movements within higher 
education and actively discourage others* Such changes will not happen 
without the strong support of teachers, 

Service 

The university's service role In inservice training is the aid provided 
by < the university t& a school district or a group of professionals within a 
school district. Although that aid might Involve formal teaching (for 
example, an in- school graduate course qn new theories of child develop* 
merit) , it normally ha? a more applied character* «&e university is called 
on to assist in specific problem-solving activities, to consult on cur- 
ricular. questions, to help bring about a transition from one educational 
practice to another, or to study a particular phenomenon, such, as the moral 
climate of^ a school. 

The capacity to respond effectively to the pressing, inservice needs of 
teachers is not only a crucial measure of the value of a university, but 
also represents a major source of inservice training for the university 
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faculty. University faculty members in edi|cation need to be* involved fn 
on-site service in schools, Few university teacher educators can ke t ep , 
current in their area if they are not working with teachers and Children in 
the field. - Instead of beitig extra or «fter«hours work, service in schools 
shouTd be built into the very fabric of the^unlversi ty educattonists 1 work. 

* Members of the higher education communi ty , therefore , should be called 
on to provide two kinds of services to the schools: (/a) using their pro- 
fessional skills and expertise on problems which have been identified by 
the.schools'and teachers; dnd ft-) actually teachingUn school s s practicing 
skills and developing new ones in order to remain current in their area of 
expertise, We sh'oul d be getting the support of the organized teaching 
profession to make these services a legitimate part of bur work. 

It is this area of service to teachers in school s which higher educa-* 
tion finds most troubling and for which It has the fewest answers^ and it 
is In this gray area that the greatest potential lies. Here, wWre the 
teacher is not a student in a professor's class V where the teacher and 1 
the class are not subjects of research, new forms of partnerships between 
professors and teachers will emerge. While service is an old ideal in 
higher education, lib undoubtedly will be taking, on new meanings' for schools 
any Colleges of education In the jears -ahead. However, we must first deal 
wi|h some *of the Impediments to cooperation outlined later in this chapter. 

Research - * ■ . 

The area of research is where the unique contribution of the university 
comes into focus. However, the term "research" covers a multitude ot 
functions. Some of these research functions can be, carried^ on ei thefc by ; 
the staff of school districts, by .priv&te sector consulting "firms, or by 
the university. Others, though, would appear to be uniquely the function^ 
of the university; for example, experimental efforts to increase learning*' 
through the use of certain chemfcals, ... *' 

The research function. ff'f the university can be ordered under three 
labels: practical problem Reiving, application of theory,, and pure 
research. The first, practical' problem sol ving,, refers to that research 
function mentioned earlier in the Hscussion of service. The profession 
calls on the university to help solve a particular problem, such as 
diagnosing community attitudes toward citizenship education and designing a 
program to, meet those expectations, or diagnosing the science teaching i 
capabilities pf a group of elementary school teachers and working with them 
to upgrade those skills, 

A good deal Of the research in colleges of education Is the second 
kind', translating theory into practice. The education faculty member uses 
concepts or principles or theories from another discipline and attempts 
somehow to improve teaching and learning by finding an appropriate applica- 
tion of this new knowledge. The area of nonverbal communication offers an 
example of this application of theory. Professor Charles Galloway, on my 
own faculty, is attempting to provide teachers with a greater understanding 
and an Increased sensitivity to the nonverbal, communication of students and 
to their own nonverbal communication as teachers. V . f 

With the third kind, pure or basic research, we come in contactLwith 
the unique function of the university. The point needs to be made ^hat 
relatively few of the many universities In this country can be said fo con- 
tribute to pure research. This is particularly, true in the field f of edufea- 
t tioh, Clark and Guba found that only a smal H^rcentagt of the nation s ■ 
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nearly 4^400 f 1nstftutJons with 'education facu r l ties , are producing new knowl- 
edge about! the educative process. 3 Certainly, many of the doctoral leve] 
institutions in education are making /little or. no contribution to what is 
5 known aboii% schools or teaching. ( 

The relationship between this pure research, effort and the inservlce 
needs of teaefiers is, however, crucial t<5 any Mong-term sense of progress* 
Not only^ido we need new krfowl edge to gain .control ove,r human and environ- 1 
' mental 'problems, we need ^Wf ledge to perform the functions of ths. school 
more effectively. We needV^o know more about how humans learn; how they* 
process*, store, and. retrieve information. We peed to know more about how' 
creative energies of individual s "can be tapped, We especial ly need to 
know hqw teachers learn and g^ow prAffessi oral ly* i And,* yes, we jieed to 
stand back and cornice njt crftical ly// 4 Hpwevfrf^ the relationship Between" the . 
research community &Tid the pnactf|e i-ng profession .has not always been a 
close one. [ ; x ' ■ -\\ - 

•• ' Recently, .some; have urged that the^educatjpr^ faculties in colleges and' 
universities become the research .arm ; o|/the teaching - profession. At first ■ 
blush this "fs an attractive) idea, but on reflection it seems naive* a The 
statement belongs to a currently popular class of invocations that refer r to 
"the teaching profession" or "the profession' 1 in almost reverential tone^. 
These terms are supposed, i t^wdul d seem, to-exci te fervor and numb al^L/ 
critical impul ses. Such a resportse ignores the hi story of professionalism 
in this country, which can be read ,as the banding/together of the givers of 
some service against the receivers of the servidT far their own personal or 
monetary interest. 4 t , 

From another vantage point, the university 's traditional role in 
research would seem to be endangered If the* research agenda were to be 
'determined by the teaching profession. While it is proper for the teaching 
profession^ have a *say in how federal monies will be spent for research, 
: others, ihcl udingf university researchers, should determine much of what 
that research agenda should be. It is important both for, the integrity of 
the university and for the wrterprise of education that the university 
retain Its capacity to stand back and critically analyze issues related to 
education. It is the very function of the university to struggle with 
these questions. 1 But if the function is not supported, it wilV soon stop. 
What then 'begins is h pernicious, stagnation, quickly leading to an unchal- 
lenged orthodoxy that will surely have a deleterious effect on schooling in 
thi s country. 

It woyld be hard to deny, however, that much of the research that has 
been produced by the higher education community has ascertain i'we gotcha" 
quality to it. Teachers and administrators are so conditioned to expect * 
research reports to underscore their i nadequacXe^a^^^j 1 1 i es that they 
shy away. from reading research. Research as currently practiced has beep, 
s*Mn effect, the enemy of the teacher. Where it is not . critical of the 
teacher or thd practice of the schools, it deal s with issues and problems 
that have little to say about how schooling can be improved.*. The low 
representation of , the teaching profession in the, American Educational 
Research Association and its affairs Is one indicator of this disaffection. 
%' 

L 

i- ' * ' 

3 David L. Clark and Egon G, Guba. "A Study of Teacher Education 

Institutions as Innovators, Knowledge Producers, and Change. Agencies." , 
Final Report, Bl oomington: - Indiana University School of Education. ; 
April 1977. ' •. . / 
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, Although* dealt with ^separatety, these three roles of the juniversi|y-H 

* < - teaching, service, and .research—are riot separate, entities. iRather,* tney 
feed on one |ndthe^ with* 'research being enhanced by te^hing, .teaching by' 
service, service by research , apfa so on. - & J t 



IMPED MEATS TO "THE ROLE OF THE. UNIVERSITY 
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Having stated that higher education ha,s -important anti legitimate roles 
ift inservi coeducation, this paper shouldlalso quickly ;atknovpetf'ge that 
these role? 1 are not necessarily .being performed well. Many aspects 0 of the 
relationship between universities .and the** teaghi ng profession peed toyfafi 
- improved if'jye are. to have a so-Tid basis for our graduate programs Jn ^ . 
education. The following considerations *m1ght be kept in mi nd as we 'work 
toward a smoother .relationship . % >« " 

' "." Fi rst , we need to acknowledge that many institutions of higher educa- 
tion have very Tittle or nothing to say -to practicing teachers- In ot^er 1 , 
universities.^ some units have a contribution that tchey mike, -or might make, - 
available tt) teachers and other units '-do not. Recently, the superintendent ^ 
of one. of th6 largest cities in America angrily dacrMed the fact that 
science teachers, particularly his physics -teacher^ could not get graduate- 
, level courseworfc in their specialty from a nearby : uni versity. They could t 
get methods courses in science, but no |ork that wouj d ^uild on their 
undergraduate training In the sciences. „ 1 , * 

We also need to acknowledge that elementary and secondary schools are 
part of one institutionalized system afhd universities are .part of another. 
.Public institutions of .higher education are normally administered by boards 
of regents, which are quite different from the state departments of educa- 
tion to which public schools must be responsive. And being, in effect, 
paid out of different pockets means different styles, different ials, 
different award ^systems, and difficulties in communication^ s ■ * 

The *State of Ohio is an example: the State Department of 'Education has 
mandated a tow set of state standards for teacher education. "By and large, 
they Are , an improvement; they are also going to bf extremely costly for 
colleges andMjni versities to implement. However, the Board of Regents^ 
controls the pursestrings at the public institutions of higher education,* 
a/id the Board has given no indication that It Is ready to pay for these 
newly mandated training improvements in teacher education- 
Yet another difficulty that inhibits the role of higher* education is 
that 1nserv4ce training results from the fact/that, as Edward Ladd pointed 
out a few years ago, universities and schools have different cultures. 4 
.While professors and teachers can both be said, to be, educators^ theTr t 
habits, dispositions, and behavior are*' quite different* For* instance, 
professors expect to be heavily involved in decision making* By and large, 
teachers are not involved jn much decision making err policy formation. 
University .faculty members exercise control over their own ^schedules ^and 
priorities; they control the4r own ti/rie. Teachers have to follow a much , 
more structured schedule, one that they had little hand in developing* 4 

. • . :/ ■ ' 

4 Edward T. Ladd, in: Partnership i-n Teacher Education . E, 1 Brooks 

Smith et al, , eds, Washington, D.C.: American Association of Colleges 
for Teache'r Education and Association for Student' Teaching, 1968. 

' . pp. 96-104. " • 
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y4 professor's 1 baity Is" mmfhy to his or her disci plligjmd iarely to the, 
institution, , Teachers hi# stronger blonds to their eelloW; Aeachert and * ' 



There af*e£ however, some special problem£^tTie university has with the 
field of elementary and secondary education. For one thing, the univer-r" 
sity, particularly the graduate faculty, has difficulty dealing with a ^ mass 
profession like the education profession- Second, the university's grad- 
uate faculty, composed of academics from ^any disciplines and fieldsj have 
trouble realizing *that education has changed from its former lecturf ^course 
format. The need to do education in a clinical setting, often involving 
hardware and employing new kinds of methodology , is difficult for them tp 
grpsp or appreciate- . * 

' Our cross-cjApu^ colleagues^ are also put off by the uneven knowledge / 
tale'in educatifS which is not well organized. We draw a little bit of . 
sociology here, s&rte social psychology there, a bit of anthropology .from ' 
arfother place, Our colleagues are confi/sed by education 1 s odd blend of 
theory an^ practice, of concepts and skills, of empirically derived knowl- 
edge -and folklore. The graduate faculty * whd h^ve-a\great deal to say 
about how the university as a whole and the College of Education in 
particular work, with the schools, have difficulty real izing how a school 
system or a group of teachers could ask for a course in something like 
Individualizing instruction in the social studies for elementary schools 
and hope to get a- decision from the university within a few weeks, 

* And finally, the university's graduate faculty do not reaHze the mood 
of the teaching profession- ,the growing annoyance with what teachers 
perceive as gel f- serving rules and arbitrary standards, language require- 
ments, or the requirement of admission to graduate school befpre being able' 
to take a single course* Our university colleagues do not .real ize that , 
teachers are tired of having to fit their schedules to the whims of 
professors, that teachers are tired of having no say about the content of 
the programs which are supposed to make them better teachers/ Th?ey do not 
realize that teachers want some of^the prerogatives of other professionals, 

b ' , „ CONCLUSION \ 

These, then are some reflections on the-yretitutional context of our 
graduate -programs in education. It 1 s out of this general environment that 
our graduate, pro'grams must be redesigned or forged anew. As suggested a^ 
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their institutions* Pfoflssors tend to bixmore critical o'f^ER&^educa- • 
Hional* political s and Asocial ^tafcis qupv / Teachers tend to have more T 
.moderate 4«tf more clearly middl^Rys vi?ws, Sach differences in culture 
npt only'i^ibit smdotfe workinfMpPtlobhips, they al Inprepse the _ 
potentiator hostility- and conructw , ' K *, T : "" L - 

In addition to thf ^variety of typ?sjof 'institutions that exist under N 
„ ' the laMl ofvhighier Education/ the <Hf rejrence^ within- higher ^duqation 

v TnstittTtion^ themselves also impjrrge-;on^the way schools ofr|du5ati^on, work 
V s with teachers Am jnservice educationl Recently I sperifc 4 jt+iree years^as the 
' ^Associate, De<an^ for ;Prpgr am Development in a 1 arge^ stat'e- ing^tutl or\ ^frid - % 
experienced /first-hand sbmfe of the 'orthodoxies and hlgidi ties ^ and ritual jl I * 
t' , have read about for: years: the l^rge and expensive machinery necessary to « 
* ■ ' fliake a miffor -course change, the massiv&e amount of facul ty time and energy'^ 

required* for s&rioui attention to a curricular questiony^the many;leveU of x 
/ review required tb make a program al teration. Fresh i fleas and commitments 
" \* ./tj^fe continually eroded by over-elaborate machinery for curricular review,' 



* the beginning of this essay, institutions seek to p^etuate themselves; 
in other words, to serve their own ends rather than the group they were/ / .. 
designed to help. This condition is cdmpl Icated^for institutions of higher 
education because they are no longer as isolated fgorp the general ^society 
of whlph they are a part as thfey have^bpen in years past* Today vie appear 
to live in a very hopped-up, go-getter culture. Human initiative ^and 
competition have provided the fuel for our economic system* Formerly, 
higher education was divorced from this competitive, market-place culture. ' 
Schools, universities, 1 ibraries,- and hospi tal s we£e givefi a (special status 
apd were not held as-accountable as other institutions. They W re consid- 
ered essential for r a good - and healthy society, and people did not question 
their price. / ^ 4 

.People are 1 questioning their price now. Parts of the education com- 
munity have been invaded by a new set of concepts and a n6w vocabulary. 

/One is more likely to hear educational administrators talklrig^bout cost- > 
benefit 'ratios, new markets, human capital , and inputs and outputs than * 
about individually guided instruction, core curricula, learning strategies, 
or the integration of knowl edge. If our conversation is a. guide, concern * 
for quality is losing th^rfce to concern for. quanti ty Being unable to 
measure quality , we are particularly vulnerable to this new markets, concfirn 
for quantity. ^ One^might hazard the prediction, though, that this quantita- 
tive obsession wfn jiot serve us well in the long run/^The graduate pro- 
grams designed to tfm taste of the market place will ultimately do violence 
to higher ^education . * " / " \ ' 

'What I agi suggesting, then, is that the only road open to us as we 
consider. our graduate programs on education is the high road. To guidtf 
oursel ves'oft this high road,, f we ought toTrlant two signs that would be 
clearly in s'lght. fine" should say, Be, Imaginative J; the other, 11 Be- 

, Courageous J 1 The first should remind the higher dfluc&tlon commmimdty, both 
professors of education and their colleagues in the arts and sciences, to 
be open and flexible and cfvatlve in finding new ways to work with practi- 
tioners in theffTeld in what is a new era with new conditions. The second 
is a call for ui to be trOe to the fundamental mission ofr higher education, 
to be concerned with theory, with new Ideas, and with old truths. It 
shoul d act as .a reminder not to do the merely expedient, currying favor 
With one group or another/for some short-term gain. It should remind us to 
ask the searching and critical questions. 

Finally, we must be imaginative and courageous in developing Ijigh- 
guality programs that make a difference, 1 a positive difference in the way 
education professionals do their work, Ultimately, we will be judged by 
how well we assisted teachers to Improve the lives of our children. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC^ 




ERIC is a nationwide Information system of the National Institute of 
Education, designed to serve ^and/ advance American education,. Its basic 
objective is to provide ideas and information on significant current 7 
documents (research reports— articles , theoretical papers^ testeti^ methods^ 
published or unpublished Conference papers, newsletteM% and curricuTurrr * 
guides or studies) afid to publicise the avail abil ity of .such documents. 
Each clearinghouse focuses its activities on^a separate' subject matter 
area; acquires, evaluates, abstracts, and indexel documents; processes ^many 
significant documents in the ERIC system; and publicizes available Ideas 
and information <to the education community through its, own publications, 
those ^of Cenfel ER^IC, and other education media. t ^ 



THE CLEARINGHOUSE ON TEACHER EDUCATION 



The ERIC Clearinghouse on T&acher Education, established June 20, 
1968, is sponsored by four pr^fes^tonal^ groups—the American Association 
'of Colleges ,for Teacher Education (AACTE) (serves as fiscal agent); the 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (AAHPER); 
the Association of Teacher Educators (ATE) ; and the National Education 
Association (NEA) . The Clearinghouse scope is the preparation of education 
personnel and, since March 1973, selected aspects of health education, 
physical education, and recreation education, 



ACQUISITION! 

„ One of the main tasks of the Clearinghouse is the acquisition of docu- 
ments within its scope, The Clearinghouse regularly receives publications 
from schools and professional associations around thfe country. But the 
majority of documents must come unsolicited, from researchers, teachers, 
and project directors who have produced or are producing materials within 
these subject areas, All documents sent to the Clearinghouse are evalu- 
ated by subject experts. If they meet Clearinghouse select lion criteria, 
they are abstracted and Indexed for announcement In the abstract journal, 
Resources in Education (RIE), The majority of RIE documents are then made 
available* for study on microfiche at more than 600 locations (universities, 
public libraries, professional associations, government agencies) that have 
' an ERIC microfiche collection. Documents can usually be purchased in micro 
fiche or "hardcopy" (xerographic reproduction) from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS) , P.O. Box 190, Arlington, Va s 22210* 
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